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Al) MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to year at the lines of Sanna-i-yat has been practically 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Gestroyed, together with its guns and material. It 
cannot be more than a remnant of it that has reached 
the Ctesiphon position in front of Bagdad. It may be 

IGHTING on the Western Front is opening this supposed that the Turks have considerable reinforce- 
Fk spring in a very much more desultory fashion ments available in the area in which our advanced 
than most people expected. We are long past troops are now arriving, which is approximately the 
the date of the beginning of the Verdun offensive in same as the point reached—under very different con- 
1916, and have reached that of Neuve Chapelle in 1915. ditions—by General Townshend in 1915. But the 
Yet though there have been several false alarms, nothing simultaneous Russian attack in Persia will demand 
has so far happened to indicate to the world even the drafts upon the same body of reserves, and the Turks 
locality, or localities, in which the main fighting of 1917 should be hard pressed. The official opinion of Sir 
will take place. Following the German retreat there is Stanley Maude’s success is sufficiently indicated by the 
great activity in the Somme area, and it is practically promotion which has been so promptly conferred upon 
certain from general strategical considerations that this him. 
must remain one of the most important theatres of 
active operations this summer. Verdun, too, where the 
Germans have attacked again, is not likely to disappear The Irish debate created a sensation which seemed 
from the communiqués. But it is quite possible that to derive more from stage management than from 
other sectors will be attracting more of the world’s realities. There was no new demand put forward by 
attention shortly. At any rate, if the Germans, as isso the Nationalists, no new statement of policy on the part 
widely believed, intend to take advantage of the enforced of the Government, and no very apparent reason for the 
inactivity on the Russian front during March and April dramatic withdrawal of the Irish Party from the House. 


to launch a great attack in France, they will have to act All the debate showed was, what everyone knew before, 
very soon. that the Irish Party cannot demand less than Home 


. ° . Rule for the whole of Ireland, and that no Government 


General Maude’s victory at Kut turns out to have at the present moment can grant that demand in face of 
been very much more complete than the earlier news the opposition of North-Eastern Ulster. The Prime 
showed. The Turkish retreat was arout inthefullsense Minister was a little over-emphatic in his repeated 
of the word. There appears to have been no attempt to declarations that to force Ulster under a Dublin Parlia- 
make a stand and scarcely any to fight rearguard actions. ment would be “ an outrage on the principles of liberty 
The rate of our advance seems to have been limited and self-government.” After all, a large number of 
solely by the ability of our troops to cover the ground people, Ulstermen or Nationalists, will be forced by any 
and by the necessity of caution with regard to too rapid settlement to live under a Government they hate. The 
a lengthening of our lines of communication. The question is not one of principle, but of degree and 
army which held the British forces up for more than a practice. The “ principles of liberty and justice” do 
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not, because they cannot, imply the right of every 
minority to choose its own form of Government. If 
Mr. Lloyd George is willing to override the wishes of the 
Nationalists of Tyrone and Belfast, but not the wishes 
of the Orangemen of Ulster, that is not because there is 
any difference of principle between the two cases, but 
merely because the latter minority is better organised 
to offer resistance, and has very influential support in 
England. 


* * ok 


There is not the slightest doubt, however, that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s attitude is that of the vast majority of 
people in this country. Ireland can have Home Rule 
when she likes, but ‘‘ Ulster”’ must be excluded. The 
root of the whole matter lies, it seems to us, in Mr. 
Redmond’s demand that the Government should cease 
to talk of “‘ suggestions ” and “ negotiations,” and should 
act on its own responsibility. The measure of what the 
Irish Party demands, and must demand, is not the 
measure of what it would accept under protest. It 
would accept a settlement on the lines of the Prime 
Minister's offer if that settlement were imposed upon it, 
but it cannot be a previously consenting party to such 
a “ betrayal.’”’ Mr. Lloyd George stated that he was 
speaking for his whole Government. Let the Govern- 
ment then introduce a new or amending Bill on the 
lines indicated, and pass it through Parliament with or 
without Irish consent. We do not believe that there 
can ever be an “agreed” settlement, for no Irish 
politicians have authority to agree. A settlement by 
some external authority is the only way. 


* * 


On the face of it the Dardanelles Report—which we 
have not yet had an opportunity of examining care- 
fully—seems to imply inefficiency of a very gross kind 
on the part of the War Council. According to Mr. 
Roch’s Memorandum, the Council never had _ before 
them detailed staff estimates of men, munitions or 
material, or definite plans showing them what military 
operations were possible; they insisted upon no real 
investigation of the strength of the Turkish opposition ; 
and they actually never met at all between March 19th 
and May 14th. The explanation of this amazing irre- 
sponsibility may be, as Mr. Churchill hints, that the 
Cabinet relied absolutely on Lord Kitchener’s judgment 
and left everything tohim. _ If so, it does not, of course, 
follow that Lord Kitchener also was guilty of gross 
inefficiency ; he may have had all possible data in 
front of him and formed upon it an incorrect judgment— 
which is a very different matter. Judgment may have 
been very difficult ; but for a failure to seek the neces- 
sary materials for judgment one can conceive no excuse. 


[ * * * 


As for Lord Fisher, his reputation is certainly not 
enhanced by the findings of the Committee. He 


appears to have opposed the expedition, but on grounds 
of general policy which the War Council was entitled 
to override and which were not justified by the event. 
If he had in his mind other grounds of a more specific 
and technical kind for his opposition, he did not put 


them before the War Council, although he was present 
at the decisive meeting. His claim that, since he 
differed from the Chief of his Department, it was his 
duty to remain silent, is one that cannot for one moment 
be admitted—at any rate, as regards questions de- 
pendent upon professional judgment. The truth seems 
to be that everyone concerned made mistakes, and that 
the fundamental cause of failure was the fact that 
neither the Government nor the fighting Departments 
were at that time efficiently organised for war. 


* * H 


There were two notable speeches in the House of 
Commons on Monday on the Army Estimates, a sensa- 
tional one delivered by Mr. Dillon, and an important 
one by Mr. Churchill. Mr. Dillon’s speech was presum- 
ably intended to create a sensation, for it is difficult to 
imagine any other purpose behind the reading of Lord 
Hardinge’s letter to the British Ambassador in Petro- 
grad. As the letter has been published in Germany and 
all over the world there does not seem to be very much 
weight in Mr. Macpherson’s contention that it ought not 
to have been read out in the House because it was a 
“private”’ letter. If, however, the desire to prevent its 
publication in Great Britain was due toa wish to shield 
Lord Hardinge from the possible consequences of a 
scandal, it is a desire with which most of us can sympa- 
thise. There was no indiscretion in the letter regarded 
as a private letter, nor a word of which Lord Hardinge 
need be ashamed. It only became indiscreet when it 
was published, and for that misfortune Lord Hardinge 
can hardly be held to blame. If his services in the 
Foreign Office are valuable, the incident certainly 
does not provide any sufficient reason for dispensing 
with them. The persons reflected on in the letter 
are Mr. McKenna (mildly), the Russian reactionaries, 
and the Prime Minister of Rumania. As to the first, 
he is no longer in office ; as to the second, it is no secret 
that Lord Hardinge’s view is shared by everybody in 
this country and by the vast majority of people high 
and low in Russia; as to the third, Lord Hardinge may 
be assumed to have revised his opinion since M. 
Bratianu brought Rumania into the war. 


* * * 


Mr. Churchill’s speech was an exceedingly able review 
of the position and prospects of the war in relation 
to the ultimate resources of the Empire. Apart from 
his demand for a greater use of Indian and African 
man-power both for fighting and for labour, we imagine 
that almost everything he said would command very 
general assent ; yet it all needed saying. Substantially 
his speech, like another which he delivered some months 
ago, was an appeal for economy of man-power as 
against the mere wholesale sweeping of men into the 
Army. He admitted that much had been done in 
France since last year to reduce the waste of fit men 
employed as officers’ servants and in other non-com- 
batant capacities, but he maintained that there was 
still enormous waste both of men and of tonnage in 
connection, for instance, with the great masses of 
cavalry horses which have to be fed and groomed 
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behind the lines, and which are never likely to be of 
sufficient value to justify their retention there. Old- 
fashioned military views still, he thought, had too 
much influence. He claimed that in all the great 
man-saving devices, “civilian influence and civilian 
thought have painfully but eventually triumphed over 
the orthodox professional views, to the great advantage 
of our fighting men and the prospects of our cause.” 
On this particular question the public has not much 
material for a judgment, but all intelligent opinion 
will certainly endorse Mr. Churchill’s assertion that 
the adroit and economical application of force is much 
more important than the mere accumulation of force. 
The French have taught us that, and we can only hope 
that our commanders have mastered the lesson more 
thoroughly than Mr. Churchill seems to suppose. 


o o te 


The new departure with regard to the Indian duties 
on cotton goods, by which the impost is turned into a 
measure of definite fiscal protection against Lancashire, 
is open to the very strong objection (as was Mr. Bonar 
Law’s differential export duty on West African palm 
kernels) that it forestalls the general reconsideration of 
the whole fiscal policy for which we have been holding 
our hands. It is certainly curious to see Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain applying Protectionist principles against 
the United Kingdom, and the Tariff Reformers so 
delighted at “‘ dishing ’’ the Free Traders that they are 
willing to jeopardise their own future Imperial fiscal 
policy. Naturally Lancashire is up in arms, with the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce—the conversion of 
which to Tariff Reform was recently so loudly acclaimed 
—leading what promises to be a very bitter Free Trade 
fight. Apart from the impropriety of raising at this 
moment so controversial an issue (by the way, was the 
Prime Minister or the War Cabinet consulted at the 
right moment—that is, when the question was first raised 
in the private letters between Government House and 
the India Office ?), the question is not altogether 
simple. It ought not to be decided off-hand by the 
Secretary of State, but neither ought it to be decided by 
Manchester. It requires consideration on its merits. 


* a % 


Considered, however, on its merits, there seems to be 
a very poor case for this particular piece of Protection. 
There is no need to protect the Indian cotton factory 
industry, in which the ably managed mills hold their 
own successfully in spite of Lancashire, and yield huge 
fortunes to their proprietors, Hindu or Parsee. Any 
general rise in price of cotton fabrics caused by the 
increased import duty will, quite uselessly, put thousands 
more into the pockets of this small class at the expense 
of the Indian consumer. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether the total Lancashire exports will be 
appreciably affected, and there is no doubt that practi- 
cally all articulate Indian opinion desires fiscal protection 
for Indian manufactures. We may think this opinion 
wise or misguided—certainly the colossal Bombay 
cotton mill which is exterminating the village industry 
is not the best point to begin at—but are we or are we 
not prepared to govern India according to Indian ideas ? 


Mr. W. M. Hughes’ success, a few weeks ago, in 
forming a Coalition Government and remaining Prime 
Minister after the majority of his own Party had 
deserted him has been followed by a new crisis in 
Australian polities. The Coalition commanded a 
majority in the Lower House, but in the Senate it 
was in a minority by one or two votes. Last week 
two Senators, nominally opponents of the Government, 
unexpectedly resigned their seats, thus making it 
possible to carry the Bill prolonging the life of the 
present Parliament. The Government in general and 
Mr. Hughes in particular were thereupon accused of 
corruption and an enquiry was demanded. The charge 
was indignantly repudiated and the enquiry refused. 
Two other Senators, however, who were supporters of 
the Government, intimated that they could not vote for 
the prolongation Bill until the charges of corruption 
had been cleared up. The Government then decided 
upon an immediate General Election for both Houses. 
Arrangements are to be made for the Australian soldiers 
in Europe to vote, and it will probably be three months 
before the new Parliament can meet. Mr. Hughes 
visit to this country for the Imperial Conference is 
therefore indefinitely postponed. The result of the 
Election appears to be unpredictable, but it is certain 
that the Coalition Party will have a very hard fight if it 
is to gain a majority. Mr. Hughes’ own personality 
will be the main issue. The question is whether the 
bitter antagonism he has aroused will be outweighed by 
the fact that none of his opponents is in the same class 
with him as a political fighter. 


* * * 


The Government appears to have come to an im- 
portant decision, which will have a far-reaching influence, 
with regard to the level of wages after the war. Accord- 
ing to a reported declaration by Mr. Robert Smillie, 
the President of the Miners’ Federation, the Govern- 
ment has given a definite pledge that, after the war as 
well as during its continuance, no steps will be taken 
to reduce the Standard Rates for coalminers in any 
district of Great Britain so long as prices remain at 
anything like their present level. This accords with 
the terms of most of the awards of the Government 
arbitrators in all trades with regard to war bonuses 
and war advances, which are being conceded, not 
because of the war, or for the duration of the war, but 
in respect of the abnormal conditions occasioned by 
the war. The most important of these abnormal con- 
ditions is, of course, the rise in the cost of living, which 
—unless we are to permit a disastrous fall in the Stan- 
dard of Life—compels a corresponding advance of 
money wages. It is significant that the legal minimum 
of 25s. a week for all able-bodied farm labourers between 
18 and 61 is to be guaranteed until 1922. It cannot 
be supposed that the Government will spontaneously 
maintain Standard Rates for the coalminers so long as 
prices remain high without doing the same for workers 
in other industries; and, unless they can foresee 


a quite unlikely reduction in the cost of living, employers 
will do well to make their arrangements accordingly. 
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A CONSTITUTION ON TRIAL 
"T's events of the past fortnight show the Ameri- 


can Constitution in an unfavourable light. 

Here is the Republic facing a crisis of war or 
peace with Great Powers; that is (since the risks in 
every such case are unlimited), a crisis of life and death. 
Clear decision and prompt action are the requisites of 
national safety; and in the present instance neither 
the people of the United States nor its Executive are 
in any doubt as to what the decision and action should 
be. Nevertheless they are paralysed, because the 
concurrence of the Senate is required, and that body 
is unequipped with any means of overcoming the 
obstructive opposition of 11 out of its 96 members. 
In the 128th year of government under the Constitution, 
at the commencement of the thirty-third Presidential 
term, this elementary difficulty presents itself. 

The incident suggests afresh how peculiar the fortune 
of the United States has been in the past, what a rare 
immunity it has derived from its geographical isolation, 
how singularly it has been spared the testing shocks to 
which European systems are constantly liable. No 
great State on this side of the Atlantic could have gone 
for a fraction of that period with such a handicap un- 
discovered. Events would have compelled it long 
ago either to break its chain, or itself (as Poland was) 
to be broken. In Europe every democratic Constitu- 
tion, like every other Constitution, has had first and 
foremost to answer the question—Does it provide for 
an executive capable of taking sudden and decisive inter- 
national action in crises of swift national emergency ? 
Judged by their records in the present war, the demo- 
cratic Constitutions, whether of Great Britain or of 
France, of Italy or of Belgium, pass the test satisfac- 
torily. Each of these countries was confronted with a 
different situation ; in each case it was met as promptly 
as the circumstances required; and in each case, one 
may add, the decision carried out by the Government 
was not only the wise and right one, but one which 
the sense of the people ratified and ratifies still. The 
contrast which the working of their constitutions 
presents to the recent working of the American Constitu- 
tion is almost wholly adverse to the latter. 

The episode cuts deep, because although the par- 
ticular flaw disclosed (the inadequacy of the Senate’s 
procedure) can be remedied separately without touching 
any of the eonstitutional features which make it of 
importance, yet its non-disclosure hitherto shows that 
those features had never been sufficiently tested. The 
features in question are those which subject the Presi- 
dent’s direction of foreign affairs, not merely to the 
general, but to the specific, control of Congress—the 
rule whereby Congress and not the President declares 
war, and the rule whereby the President can make 
no treaty without the consent of a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate. It was these rules which gave importance 
to the Senate’s failure to pass Mr. Wilson’s Bill. The 
Bill itself did not matter so much; the weight of legal 
opinion seems on the side of the view that the President's 
powers are sufficient without it; but what was needed 
was a demonstration that Mr. Wilson could go ahead 
and act, sure of endorsement by the “ advice and 


consent of the Senate.’ This control of the American 
Senate over the details of foreign policy has had its 
admirers in this country. We do not propose to discuss 
its merits and demerits beyond observing that it is 
not a feature standing by itself; that the Executive's 
dependence on the Legislature for specific acts like 
the declaration of war and ratification of treaties has 
to be considered along with his independence of any 
more general control by it or responsibility to it; and 
that the contrast between the American and British 
systems is not one between responsibility and irre- 
sponsibility so much as between a system where the 
Legislature has small powers of general control with 
large powers of special interference, and a system 
where it has large powers of general control and small 
powers of special interference. What we wish rather 
to emphasize is that, good or bad, the American system 
has never been tested, as we Europeans understand 
testing. Like the amazing system of American national 
finance, under which the United States goes on from 
year to year without anything corresponding to the 
annual Budget familiar in every European country, it 
has been undisturbed by shocks, because there were 
scarcely any shocks to disturb it. America has had, 
as Lord Bryce put it, “the privilege of committing 
errors without suffering from their consequences.” 
This privilege is already passing away from her. As 
Mr. Wilson’s second inaugural recognises, the widening 
of the world’s circle has brought the United States 
within it. The old isolation is irrevocably doomed. The 
phrase-catchers and tradition-mongers of American 
public life, the scribes of journalism and the Pharisees 
of politics, cling to it desperately but cannot save it. 
In the future the United States will have to rub shoulders 
with the other Great Powers, as the Powers of Europe 
have for centuries rubbed shoulders with each other. 
Can it be done satisfactorily without modifying a good 
deal more than the Senate’s procedure rules? Can the 
American Constitution be left unchanged ? The matter 
is one which Americans must decide, and which they 
seem unlikely to decide this year or next. Yet it is not 
one which can wait for ever. To take an immediate and 
clamant example, America’s participation in any peace- 
keeping League of Nations is made very difficult, if not 
impossible, by the Constitution as it stands. One of 
the fundamentals of such a League is that all the mem- 
bers of it should be pledged in certain contingencies to 
make war. But how can the American Government 
pledge itself in advance, when the declaration of war in 
every case as it arises rests with the Congress of the 
moment—a Congress whose decision nobody else can 
predict, nor is entitled in any way to bind beforehand ? 
The fiasco of March 8rd will not have been without 
compensations, if it helps to bring round American 
attention to these points. But in itself it is serious 
enough, as all losses of time in war are. There seem to 


be still a majority of Americans who fancy that there 
is a sort of absolute safety in delay; that nothing, at 
any rate, can be lost by it; that it is open to them to 
make war in their own time at their own convenience. 
If so, they have in Germany an adversary as sure as 
any to teach them their mistake. We may be perfectly 
certain that whoever else has procrastinated in the last 
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ten weeks, she has not; that every moment has been 
utilised by her military and naval authorities ; and that 
the Zimmermann-Mexico disclosure only lifts the cur- 
tain upon one tiny corner of a vast perspective of pre- 
parations. Very likely Mr. Wilson’s War and Navy 
Secretaries would rejoin that they, too, have been 
preparing—that, indeed, the delays since February Ist 
have been indispensable to them for that purpose. 
History will hardly accept the excuse. It will say 
that everything which they have done since February 1st, 
and more besides, ought to have been done in the two 
years preceding February Ist, since the need for it was 
always likely to arise at any moment; and it may add 
that in that case not only might Germany have refrained 
from bringing America in, but if she had been brought in, 
her intervention would have been swiftly decisive, and 
have accelerated the ending of the war, to her own and 
the world’s advantage. Whether it will accelerate it 
now is doubtful, though if American support of the 
Allies takes a substantial and practical form, it may 
do much to guarantee them against any new delays 
resulting from unforeseen losses or misfortunes. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO FOOD 
TICKETS 


UGAR, which three-quarters of a century ago 
plagued every Cabinet, now perplexes ouradminis- 
trators. There is, we are told, no sugar famine. 
Of sugar, unlike potatoes, there is enough to go 

round. If you seek sugar at Grosvenor House, its strange 
new headquarters, you may be told that, according to 
unimpeachable statistics, enough sugar is being supplied 
for domestic consumption—over 2,000 tons per day— 
to afford to every man, woman and child in the United 
Kingdom what Lord Devonport considers the proper 
ration—and it would appear to be quite sufficient— 
of 12 ounces per week. On the other hand, reports 
pour in from all parts of the inability to buy even half a 
pound per week; of the grocers’ refusal to sell sugar 
at all unless the purchaser purchases also ten times its 
value in tea or coffee ; and of Old Age Pensioners and 
other poor folk accordingly being debarred from its 
acquisition. What becomes of the couple of thousand 
tons per day that the Controller allows to the retailers 
seems, at first sight, as great a puzzle as what happens 
in the world to the daily outpouring of gold from the 
South African mines, which has for a quarter of a century 
apparently been disappearing into the sands of Egypt 
and India. 

Lord Devonport is now grappling with the difficulties 
of the situation in which we have been landed by the 
naive simplicity of the Sugar Commissioners. They had 
simply cut down, acting through the wholesale dealers, 
each retailer's supply by an even percentage of what he 
had received in the preceding year. (‘So fair, you 
know!” ) They ignored the fact that not only do retail 
businesses wax and wane, as compared one with another ; 
but also that populations wax and wane, according to 
the incessant shiftings of the industrial army. An old- 
fashioned shopkeeper, whose business is steadily falling 
off owing to the competition of keener rivals, whether 
““ multiple shops "’ or Co-operative Societies, finds him- 
self now unexpectedly in the position of being able to 
supply his faithful remnant with all the sugar they 
require. His rivals, presumably more efficient, are 





punished for their ever-growing circles of customers— 
or, rather, the customers are punished for their shop- 
keepers’ success—by the sugar now available for them 
amounting to only half what their neighbours can 
obtain. Whole districts are at present similarly re- 
warded or penalised under the arrangements of the 
Sugar Commission. Those parts of the country in which 
the population has declined have found themselves— 
getting an allowance reckoned on the old population— 
scarcely restricted at all; sometimes actually with sur- 
plus stocks accumulating in the shops from which a 
large proportion of customers have been withdrawn. 
On the other hand, the towns which are daily adding 
to their populations, especially those teeming munition 
areas which it is discreet not to enumerate, have found 
themselves receiving only an infinitesimal amount of 
sugar per head of their swollen numbers. What seems 
extraordinary is that it never occurred to the Sugar 
Commission to allocate the inevitable local surpluses 
that were always being heaped up. When a retail shop 
was shut up—hundreds of little retailers have given up 
business through men being called to the Colours— 
its allowance of sugar simply lapsed. Its customers had 
to go elsewhere, but nothing was done to permit the 
lapsed allowance of sugar to become available for the 
neighbouring retailers. No new retailer was allowed to 
start selling sugar—not even a new Co-operative Society 
could obtain sugar, although it might come into exis- 
tence, actually at the request of another Government 
Department, in a new town of munition workers. The 
Sugar Commissioners, presumably, did not realise that 
this strange stereotyping of the existing grocery firms 
would have the effect of playing into the hands of the 
“multiple shops,” which are steadily killing out the 
little grocers. The half a dozen largest joint stock 
companies of this kind, having among them several 
thousands of branch shops, have been able to open new 
branches freely, and to offer in them sugar for sale ; 
because they could share evenly among their branches, 
new or old, the aggregate allowance that was supplied to 
their headquarters. This is certainly a strange monopoly 
to have been conferred on one particular set of joint 
stock grocers. 

As we gather, Lord Devonport is now struggling to 
find a way out of the toils in which the Sugar Commis- 
sioners have enmeshed him ; and he is naturally very 
apprehensive about repeating, with regard to other 
commodities, the blunders made over sugar. As a 
measure of emergency he has directed an increased 
quantity of sugar to be supplied to a score of towns 
where the recent increase in population is most demon- 
strable ; but still without reclaiming the surplus from the 
districts which are dwindling, or where shops have been 
closed. Our extraordinary official ignorance, from 
census to census, of what the local population really is 
—an ignorance that fills Continental administrators 
with amazement—stands in the way of any more sys- 
tematic adjustment of supplies ; just as it largely vitiates 
our local mortality statistics, and hampers our school 
provision. (After the war we may at last get a con- 
tinuous national registration). But the grievance is not 
removed. On all hands the poor complain of the 
“compulsion to buy” which the retailers apply as a 
condition of selling even half a pound of sugar. This 
practice is spreading. It was at once adopted for pota- 
toes ; and we hear now of suet being denied except on the 
contemporaneous purchase of meat. With regard to 
potatoes Lord Devonport promptly prohibited any 
such compulsion to buy, or other arbitrary stipulation ; 
and no doubt he would like to do the same for sugar. 
Here, however, both the retailers and the spokesmen of 
the poor protest—fearful lest the poor should then 
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get no sugar at all, if purchases were entirely un- 
restricted. 

The dilemma is the more serious in that sugar is a test 
ease. Within a few weeks or months we may well be on 
rations for all foodstuffs. It is easy to propose food 
tickets. This device may suit the Belgian Congo, where 
it is now claimed to have been first introduced. It may 
work without hardship (though we doubt it) on the con- 
tinent of Europe, where every family is known to the 

olice, and to the other local authorities. But the 

‘ood Controller very rightly shrinks from the herculean 
task of registering anew our whole ten or eleven million 
families ; and of getting actually into the hands of them 
all the cards without which they would, in the ensuing 
week, be unable to obtain food. To put upon the 
families themselves the obligation of obtaining their 
cards from the office of the Local Authority, as is airily 
suggested by those who do not know the lives of the 
people in our crowded cities, would be to inflict intoler- 
able hardship on the very poorest. Imagine the scene 
at the Ancoats, or the Bermondsey Town Hall; the 
difficulties of identification ; the long queues of waiting 
women bewailing the loss of half a fag’e earnings ! 

We commend to Lord Devonport’s attention an alter- 
native proposed by the War Emergency Workers’ 
National Committee—a body called together by Mr. 
Arthur Henderson on the outbreak of war, representing 
some six millions of organised wage-earners, which has 
since done more to protect their interests, and has 
proffered more useful suggestions to the Government 
(generally adopted twelve months too late!) than the 
public is aware of. That Committee, which is kept by its 
numerous correspondents in touch with the grievances 
of the poor all over the country, asks simultaneously for 
(a) an absolute prohibition of ‘‘ compulsion to buy ” ; 
and (b) some provision for ensuring that everyone shall 
be able to purchase his ration. Instead of food tickets, 
the Committee proposes a system of registered orders. 
The Food Controller is urged to give the widest possible 
notice, with regard to sugar, and to any other article 
which it may be necessary to ration, that every household 
or individual purchaser should at once register an order, 
for not more than the prescribed quantity per head per 
week, with any retailer whatsoever, new or old, large or 
small, multiple shop or Co-operative Society. A severe 
penalty should be imposed on any person registering 
such an order with more than one retailer; and a 
certain amount of inspection should be made of the 
retailers’ lists, so as to render this deterrent. Every re- 
tailer should be entitled to a supply of the rationed com- 
modity sufficient to fulfil all his registered orders, as 
reported by him at stated intervals, before any surplus is 
distributed. Every customer registering should be en- 
titled to pee. week by weck, up to the amount of his 
order—the retailer being put under an obligation un- 
conditionally to sell at the prescribed price—before any 
part of the supply is disposed of to casual buyers. 

A system of this kind, although it would not over- 
come quite all the difficulties, appears to have many ad- 
vantages over food tickets; and we suggest to Lord 
Devonport that he should try it for sugar. It automatic- 
ally meets the case of the local waxing and waning of 
population. It gets over the difficulty presented by the 
expanding business, the increasing membership of the 
Co-operative Society, and the newly starting retailer. 
It terminates the present invidious monopoly of opening 
new shops possessed by the “ multiple shop” com- 
_. It removes the very real grievance of the Maypole 

airy Company at being forbidden to sell sugar. It re- 


quires no colossal national register of families. It can be 
applied, without expense or administrative machinery, 
to one commodity after another that the Government 


deems it necessary to ration ; the total quantity avail- 
able week by week being first determined and the 
equal ration Bec thus arithmetically ascertained, the 
wholesalers being required to distribute the supply to 
the retailers, at a prescribed commission or margin, in 
exact proportion to the aggregate amount of registered 
orders reported by the latter. The wholesalers and re- 
tailers would, in effect, be made use of as Government 
rationing agents, at a fixed commission, each exactly 
to the extent that he had been chosen by the people. 
The system could be easily adapted to the needs of in- 
stitutions, hotels and other large consumers dealing 
direct with wholesale firms. Provision could be made 
for varying the registered order from time to time as the 
size of the household changed. And whilst we could not 
hope to induce every household to register its order, 
and the absolutely thoughtless, ignorant, thriftless, 
migratory or casual people would be unprovided for, 
they would find themselves, at any rate, no more left out 
than they would be under any ticket system; and, 
what is very important, they would not be forbidden 
to buy the surplus that would always, under any system, 
here and there exist, after the registered orders had been 
fulfilled. 


MR. DUKE’S ANXIETIES 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


‘“* WRELAND is a comic country,” said Mr. Healy 
I the other day. He was engaged as defending 
barrister at a Court-Martial in Dublin; the 
case which occupied the attention of a number of dis- 
tinguished British officers for several days arose out of 
the:dispute in a matter of a shilling between police and 
people in a remote part of Limerick. In 1867 an organ- 
grinder and his monkey were prosecuted in Belfast for 
playing seditious airs; fifty years later things have at 
moments again approached as close to opéra bouffe as 
that. Yet there is no mistaking the sincere gravity 
of the tone in which Mr. Duke has defended the latest 
action of the Government of Ireland—namely, the arrest 
of a number of well-known Irishmen and their deporta- 
tion to England. Nor do the deportees themselves find 
cause for laughter in the event. They are about thirty 
in all; the ten who have chosen Oxford as their place 
of residence state that they have no means of living 
away from home; some of them are quite destitute. 
The country police will not take them in; the prison 
authorities will have nothing to say to them; the 
city police to whom finally they applied gave them 
a quarter of an hour to clear out into the streets. Mr. 
Duke, when questioned in Parliament on the subject. 
stated that no facts had been brought to his knowledge 
which suggested the necessity of the maintenance by 
the Government of the Irishmen deported to England 
and of their families in Ireland. Yet evidently the 
deportees cannot transfer their method of livelihood 
from Ireland to England at a moment’s notice; one 
was a country doctor, another a shopkeeper, a third an 
editor—all very poor men. 

One and all of the men now at Oxford have, in an 
interview with a representative of the Freeman’s Journal, 
denied that they have been engaged in any conspiracy 
to disturb the peace of the country ; they demand to be 
put upon their trial. This is in answer to Mr. Duke's 
speech in the House of Commons with its vague allusions 
to a new seditious movement in Ireland. The Dublin 
correspondent of the Times backed up Mr. Duke by 
saying that the arrests were made just “ in the nick of 
time”; this was recognised by the very few people 
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who knew the facts ; but it was manifest to everybody 
in Ireland that a new attempt—perhaps not so desperate 
as the late rebellion, but stil! an attempt—was on foot 
to “ interfere with the successful prosecution of the war.” 
In truth, the general public knows nothing of what 
has been happening in Sinn Fein circles, except that a 
number of Sinn Feiners—some of whom are among those 
lately deported—have lately been very much occupied 
with the organisation of a new Nationalist programme 
with a view to capturing such Redmondite seats as may 
fall vacant in the near future. Of course, one might by 
a stretch of the imagination interpret the North Ros- 
common result as an “ interference with the successful 
prosecution of the war.”’ The spirit roused on that 
oceasion was not one that encourages recruiting. On 
this theory, then, the action of the Government consti- 
tutes an attack on what is called the Constitutional] Sinn 
Fein movement, which, according to its upholders, is to 
lead Ireland without the employment of physical force to 
the Peace Conference. Possibly Mr. Duke had also in his 
mind the coming extension of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
plans to Ireland ; possibly the arrests were intended as a 
threat against the kind of people who might design the 
discomfiture of national service in this country. But 
even if this be the correct theory, it would not affect 
those points in the Chief Secretary’s speech on which 
the deportees at Oxford concentrate attention. Mr. 
Duke said that ‘‘ these men, in spite of warnings, had 
gone on doing the criminal thing.” The men deny that 
they received any warnings. He said that most of the 
men were implicated in the insurrection. The Freeman's 
Journal, which has no reason to be friendly towards the 
deportees, points out that “‘ many of the men had no 
connection whatever with that disastrous event.”” The 
Gaelic League asserts that the statement is untrue of the 
six members of the League who have been ordered 
out of Ireland. Nor is the story of their having been 
engaged night after night at secret meetings a plausible 
one; for the men were occupied with their ordinary 
business in places as far apart as Dublin, Galway and 
Limerick. 

The explanation of the mystery which the Redmondite 
Party Press offers is exactly opposite. It is based on 
the assumption that the alleged ‘“‘ Dark Forces ”— 
i.e, Major Price and other local reactionaries—are 
eager to encourage Sinn Fein. For the “ Dark Forces ” 
recognise that the Irish Party alone has the power to 
gain free institutions for Ireland, and, therefore, they 
will to destroy the Irish Party by whatever means are 
available. Did not Major Newman say he would have 
voted for Count Plunkett if he had been an elector of 
North Roscommon? Mr. Duke is on this theory a 
benevolent innocent who is misled by his subordinates at 
Dublin Castle ; while the object of the subordinates is to 
exasperate Irish opinion against England and to create 
a situation in which the grant of Home Rule to Ireland 
will be, or at least will appear to be, a menace to the 
Empire. Such a policy is well known in Ireland ; 
history is the witness. And there is, undoubtedly, this 
much in common between Irish Unionists and the 
advanced Nationalists ; both agree that the preliminary 
to an improvement of the country must be the destruc- 
tion of the Irish Party and the party machine. To 
persons like Major Price, Intelligence Officer and by 
Nationalists the worst abused man of the hour, it is, 
however, foolish to attribute the qualities of a deep 
political schemer and tactician. The type is a familiar 
one here; we have never had any lack of alarmists in 
this country ; every year they expect a rebellion to 
break out in Ireland, unless the greatest precautions are 
taken. Their policy is firm government and more firm 
government ; in their eyes all ‘“‘ Nationalists ’’ are alike 
rebels. There are for them only two sorts of Irishmen, 





loyal Irishmen and disloyal ones. It happened that a 
rebellion did break out in Ireland last year, a fact 
which naturally increased the influence of Major Price 
and his friends in the councils of the State. Major Price 
had warned Mr. Birrell of the trouble that was coming. 

The action of Mr. Duke shows that he is very open 
to the suggestions of the alarmists. His point of view 
is theirs, if his judgment of facts is rather different. He, 
too, roughly divides the inhabitants of this country 
into loyal men and disloyal. It is his opinion, we see 
from his speeches, that any Irishman who is not an 
Imperialist is a mauvais sujet. Last summer, when an 
inquiry into the political views of Government em- 
ployees in Ireland was suggested, Mr. Duke, it is re- 
ported, proposed that the test question to the suspects 
should be: Are you in favour of the English connection ? 
Only, unlike many Irish Unionists, he places the Parlia- 
mentary Party, or the leaders of it, in the category of 
the Imperialists and the well-disposed; he cannot 
understand why Mr. Dillon should protest against 
the punishment of Sinn Feiners, nor can he realise 
that an Irishman might be theoretically a Separatist, 
yet willing to give a self-government scheme a fair trial 
and altogether oppose the methods of physical force. 
His position is difficult enough ; and, for all one can tell, 
there may be persons who still entertain the idea of 
desperate adventures. But the danger point, if there is 
one, is invisible to the naked eye, as the special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail learned to his cost. All 
he could report from Cork after the arrests was a picture 
of lynx-eyed policemen, girls with rosettes in their 
breasts, and roving young men; even that, according to 
the Cork magistrates, was a libel on the city. But Mr. 
Duke, we must remember, said there were good reasons 
for the arrests; only he could not disclose the reasons 
in public. When the interned men were released from 
Frongoch, it was on the understanding that the 
situation in Ireland had improved. Suddenly, it may 
be, the situation seemed to have become worse, and 
Mr. Duke felt that something should be done. The 
arrests of a number of selected men, who had either been 
previously interned or had recently been active in 
Sinn Fein politics, suggested itself. Anyhow, the men 
were bad citizens from his point of view. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CORRUPTION 


ORRUPTION, says the writer of Musings 

( Without Method in the current number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, “‘has ever been the 
besetting sin of democracy.” This is one of those 
statements which express a prejudice rather than a 
fact. We often hear the same charge made against 
republics. The truth of the matter is, of course, that 
corruption is a besetting sin, not specially of democracy 
or of republics, but of human nature. Human nature 
resents us with an extraordinary motley of the sons 
of God and the sons of Belial whether under a republic 
or an empire or a limited monarchy. It would be 
absurd to pretend that a race of absolutely disinterested 
persons has ever existed under any form of government 
that has yet been discovered. And certainly nothing 
in history leads one to believe that men have become 
less disinterested with the growth of democratic institu- 
tions. Corruption, we grant, is a very vague word, 
and exceedingly difficult to define. Thus, for instance, 
it used to be a common thing for country electors to have 
to vote as their landlords bade them. Electors more 
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happily circumstanced and able to vote as they pleased 
had the liberty to sell their votes for money, and, it is 
to be feared, frequently did so. It is probable that 
the landlords in question regarded the second sort of 
electors as hopelessly corrupt and the former as sturdy 
patriots who were merely doing their duty. Corruption 
takes place, from this point of view, only when money, 
as people say, “‘ changes hands.’ On the other hand, 
it is obvious that, while the one elector may have voted 
for a bribe, the other, too, received a price for his vote 
in the greater security of his livelihood. There is no 
more of the spirit of disinterestedness in the elector 
who is driven to the poll like a frightened sheep than in 
the elector who frankly sells his vote to the highest 
bidder. Both of them are, in the last analysis, corrupt. 
Neither kind of elector, however, is tolerable in a 
modern democracy, and so we find both the corruption 
of the intimidated and the corruption of the purchasable 
discouraged by the most severe penalties. As a result, 
we fancy that in modern England—that is, in England 
during the most democratic period that it has known— 
there is less corruption at election times than at any 
time in the past. 

Those who take pleasure in accusing democracy of 
corruption ought, one imagines, to have been given 

ause by the recent revelations about Rasputin. 

asputin was neither a democrat nor the citizen of a 
democratic country. On the contrary, he was the 
citizen of the most autocratically-governed country 
among the Great Powers of Europe. Yet this did not 
save him from a hideousness of corruption such as has 
never been surpassed in any democracy known to 
history. He seems to have been the salesman of 
honours in the Russian Empire. He seems also to 
have aspired to become the salesman of Russia’s honour. 
It is not denied that he took bribes from Germany. 
To sell promotion for money is demoralising enough ; 
to be ready to sell one’s country for money is the utter- 
most infamy of which a citizen is capable. The example 
of Rasputin is sufficient to show that, in order to abolish 
corruption, something more than the abolition of 
democracy is necessary. And the example of Turkey 
under Abdul Hamid points the same moral. Corruption 
has never held the same sway in any modern democracy 
as in Russia and Turkey. Similarly, Charles the Second 
was one of the corruptest of English monarchs, accepting 
even the money of the French king ; and yet democracy 
was not rampant in England in those days. History, 
however, is full of examples of men under all forms of 
governments who loved money more than they loved 
the public good. Man is by nature a purchasable 
animal, and nothing but a code of disinterestedness as 
binding as a religion can preserve him from temptations 
to self-seeking at the public expense. Some of the 
greatest names in history are associated in one’s memory 
with charges of corruption. Even so high-souled a 
patriot as Demosthenes was found guilty of having 
accepted money for changing his policy in regard to 
the admission of Harpalus, Alexander’s runaway treas- 
urer, into Athens. Having opposed the reception of 
Harpalus on the ground that it might be made a cause 
of war, he is said afterwards to have been greatly 
taken with a golden cup of Persian manufacture which 
was among the stolen goods the fugitive had brought 
with him. Weighing the cup in his hand, and surprised 
to find it so heavy, he asked Harpalus what weight it 
“came to”? “It shall,” said Harpalus, with a smile, 
““come to you with twenty talents.’”’ Demosthenes 
fell to the bribe. When the question of Harpalus was 
next raised in the Assembly, he appeared with his throat 
bandaged and pretended, when called on to speak, 
that he had lost his voice. It has been doubted 


whether Demosthenes was guilty of the crime of which 





he was convicted. If he was, his error stands in 
curious contrast to the fine disinterestedness and 
astonishing moral energy of the rest of his life. One 
would single him out, for instance, as naturally a far 
more disinterested man than Bacon. Bacon, in com- 
parison with Demosthenes, was a time-server, a courtier. 
He was no champion of a lost cause. He was a world- 
ling, with a desire (no doubt) to reform the world but 
also to take advantage of the world. His corruption, 
however, it seems likely enough, was not corruption of 
the worst sort. It was conventional corruption, like 
the acceptance of a Christmas present from a commer- 
cial traveller. He lived in a time when judges took 
tips like modern waiters. It is a dangerous practice, 
especially when the judges accept their tips, as Bacon 
sometimes did, before the case is decided. Bacon 
denied strenuously that he had ever perverted justice 
for a bribe. The worst he could say of himself was 
that he might “ be frail, and partake of the abuse of 
the times.’’ And, indeed, one of his accusers denounced 
him for having taken his money while his suit was going 
on and then having decided against him. The judge 
who accepts a bribe on false pretences in this manner is 
to be commended for his cunning, but is he so very 
much honester than the judge who is at least faithful 
to the litigant who bribes him? He is something of 
a thief in both cases. At the same time, it is better 
in the public interest that he should be a thief in the 
Baconian school than in the fashion of those judges 
whose verdicts are for sale. On the whole, Robes- 
| and Marat—Robespierre whose incorruptibility 

as been made a sneer and a reproach, and Marat who 
was content to live on bread and water—do not lose 
anything by comparison with men so little inclined 
to democracy, in our sense of the word, as Bacon and 
the Duke of Marlborough. Nor, whatever the faults 
of recent English Parliaments, does any of them fail 
to look a parliament of angels in contrast to the House 
of Commons in the days when under Sir Robert Walpole 
every man had his price and got it. 

The critics of democracy, however, apparently do 
not venture to affirm that the bribing of judges and 
Members of Parliament is as common in democratic 
England as it was in an England in which kings liked to 
fancy themselves ruling by divine right. “‘ Political 
corruption,” says the writer in Blackwood’s rather 
vaguely, “‘ takes many forms. By far the simplest and 
least dangerous method is to rob the till.” He does 
not go on, as he surely ought to have done in the interests 
of public integrity, to give specific instances of the 
till having been robbed in recent times, “ simple” 
though he declares:the process to be. Surely, if it were 
so simple, at least one instance—we mean an instance 
involving a leading politician—would have come to 
light in this wicked world. Modern corruption, it 
seems, ultimately resolves itself into little more than 
Old Age Pensions and the bestowal of titles on large 
contributors to party funds. ‘ The purchase of votes 
with public money” is denounced. “ Pensions,” we 
are told in explanation, “‘ have been granted with a 
lavish hand, or promised with a deceptive tongue. 
To describe a measure of simple justice of this kind as 
corruption seems to us to destroy the meaning of words. 
If the introduction of Old Age Pensions incidentally 
helps to make the party responsible for it popular, that, 
we fear, is an evil inseparable from the passage of any 
measure which a large section of the public wants. 
Certainly the recognition of the right of the aged poor 
to five shillings a week at the age of seventy seems to 
us the least corrupting in its effects of any distribution 
of the public wealth we have known. Pericles has 
been accused of corruption because he obtained a 
grant of “ festival-money ” to the aged poor to enable 
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them to buy seats in the theatre. But the fame of 
Pericles has survived the charge. The system of 
doles of corn and money at Rome, on the other hand, 
had an indisputably corrupting influence. It meant 
that large numbers of people, instead of adding to the 
common stock by their hom, were encouraged to 
live in idleness by the hundred thousand. We 
doubt, however, whether a single human being in the 
prime of manhood has worked an hour the less or a 
foot-pound the less because he has seen before him the 
prospect of a five-shilling pension at the age of seventy. 
As for the pretence that the sale of honours is one of 
the peculiar sins of democracy, no one with any know- 
ledge of history could maintain such a thing. The 
object of James I. in instituting the order of baronets 
was, frankly, to raise money by the sale of honours. 
Each baronet had to pay £1,095 for his title—a 
sum supposed to cover the pay of thirty soldiers 
during three years while engaged in the subjection of 
Ulster. In Charles I.’s reign, we are told, blank patents 
for baronetcies were put on the market at £350 or £400. 
We are not concerned at present with the rights or 
wrongs of the sale of honours. We merely wish to 
protest against the suggestion that in the old days kings 
and their favourites were on all occasions disinterested 
servants of the commonwealth, while the modern 
world is by comparison a market-place of shame run 
by greedy hucksters in their own interest. Kings, as 
well as parties, are but human, and have bribed men 
with honours to serve them rather than the State. 
The world, to say truth, is a corrupt spot—a tainted 
orange, or pear, or whatever shape it is. Public spirit 
burns with but an intermittent flame in most of us. The 
love of money, the love of power, and other forms of 
egoism are notorious seducers of men in all climates 
and under all constitutions. But to say that demo- 
eracy breeds corruption is nonsense. One might as well 
say that it breeds adultery or bad language, or any 
other vice of human nature. 


WITH DARWIN FORWARDS’ 


"I ACK to Lamarck” was the burden of a 
B spirited article by “‘Lens” in THe New 
STATESMAN for Maren 8rd, and the importance 
of the questions raised is so great that no apology is 
needed tor an attempt to suggest the other side of the 
case. We must remember Herbert Spencer's convic- 
tion, that ‘‘a right answer to the question whether 
acquired characters are or are not inherited underlies 
right beliefs, not only in Biology and Psychology, but 
also in Education, Ethies and Politics. . . . A grave 
responsibility rests on biologists in respect of the general 
question, since wrong answers lead, among other effects, 
to wrong belief about social affairs, and to disastrous 
social actions.” These words should remove all trace 
of aggmea argumentation from our inquiry. 
he central question is this: Does a structural or 
functional change directly induced in the body of an 
individual organism as the result of some peculiarity 
in function (use and disuse), or in environment and 
nurture generally, ever affect the germ-plasm in the 
reproductive organs in such a specific or representative 
way that the offspring will thereby, though not sub- 
jected to the nurtural peculiarity in question, exhibit 
the same modification that the parent acquired, or even 





* The unsettled controversy with which this article deals is of such 


special and wide interest that we are departing for once from our 
usual practice of relegating all controversy to our Correspondence 
columns.—Ep. N.S. 





an approximation towards it? Modifications are dints 
of direct extrinsic origin, in contrast to variations or 
mutations which are expressions of germinal changeful- 
ness; and the precise point is whether the acquirer of 
the modification can entail it on his progeny as such or 
in any representative degree. It is admitted that deep 
dints may have secondary effects on the germ-cells and 
on the unborn offspring; but this is not the question 
at issue. It is also probable that long-continued, 
deeply-saturating peculiarities of nurture may produce 
substances that enter into the germ-cell or into the 
embryonic body (e.g., the mammal in its ante-natal life 
of symbiosis with its mother, or the unliberated seed 
of the flowering plant), but there is as yet no convincing 
evidence that the resulting changes grip the constitution 
permanently. It would perhaps facilitate our under- 
standing of organic evolution if we found reason to 
believe that at least some advantageous modifications, 
hammered on to the individual, could be transmitted 
ever so little, but the difficulty is to find convincing 
evidence. So it has come about, not through any 
innate preference of darkness to light (as ‘“‘ Lens ’’ cheer- 
fully suggests), but by pressure of hard facts, that the 
majority of naturalists now hold a position of scepticism 
as to the transmissibility of acquired characters.. This 
scepticism was early hinted at by Kant, His, Prichard, 
and others, and afterwards expressed in a masterly 
way by Galton and by Weismann. For many years 
there continued a searching criticism of case after case 
of alleged transmission of acquired characters, and now 
there is widespread agreement with Sir Ray Lankester’s 
pronouncement, that one of the notable advances of 
post-Darwinian ztiology has been getting rid of all trace 
of the Lamarckian theory of the transmission of indi- 
vidually acquired characters or somatic modifications. 
Of recent years, however, there have been many, and 
of course welcome, signs of a “* Back to Lamarck” 
reaction, originating perhaps in Samuel Butler, and 
diversely expressed by Semon, Cunningham, Hartog, 
Francis Darwin, Bergson, Russell, Darbishire and others. 
We may be permitted to refer in particular to Rignano, 
the genial, indefatigable, and disinterested editor of the 
brilliant journal Scientia—a sound organon of pacific 
internationalism. Now, back to Lamarck let us cer- 
tainly go to try to understand his position more thor- 
oughly, as Russell bas done in his Form and Function 
(1916). Back to Lamarck let us certainly go in order 
to discover whether we cannot, without disloyalty to 
the known facts, re-utilise the Ariadne thread which 
guided the early explorer of the evolution-labyrinth. 
But do not let us return to Lamarck by brushing aside 
forty years’ sceptical scrutiny of evidence, or under a 
confused impression that Darwinism denies “* the racial 
value of good nurture,” or under the influence of 
** Lens’s”’ suggestion that the “ brutal creed ’’ of those 
who doubt the transmission of acquired characters has 
behind it the motive “‘ to keep its money in its pocket 
and its power over the poor.” 

There are probably many like ourselves who have no 
radical unwillingness to return as penitents to the 
Lamarckian faith, if that does not mean, as it need not, 
any recantation of Darwinism. But we have to be 
converted first, and we do not think that Kammerer’s 
experiments will suffice. It appears to us, for instance, 
that Agar’s experiments, which were just as careful as 
Kammerer's, point to the opposite conclusion. That is, 
at any rate, how they seem to Agar to point. Kammerer's 
work is very striking and very carefully conducted, but 
to execute a volte-face with decency we surely require 
more than one set of experiments by one investigator. 
The kind of result that Kammerer obtained may be 
briefly illustrated. He found that a yellow background 
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and a damp atmosphere increased the yellowness of the 
common spotted salamandei, and that the change was 
to a considerable degree transmitted. The offspring, 
which are hatched within their mother, start their 
career nearly, but not quite as yellow, as their modified 
parent. The experiments lasted for ten years, and it 
would be preposterous to criticise them in a few lines. 
Great praise is due to Kammerer for the painstaking 
care with which he met the objection that the light 
saturating through the semi-transparent tissues of the 
parent might directly affect the germ-cells within. We 
attach importance to the fact that Professor MacBride, 
one of our foremost zoologists, has been definitely 
convinced that Kammerer has proved that acquired 
qualities are to some extent transmitted ; but in view 
of what has happened before we decline to hurry back 
to Lamarck. 

Failing, then, to be convinced that the proposition 
of Lamarck is now to be “ taken to be proved,” we 
return in the meantime to the Darwinian theory that 
the natural selection of variations has been a vera causa 
in evolution. But what we return to is not the theory 
which “Lens” thus states: ‘“ The evidently-true 
doctrine of the destruction of the less viable was held 
to explain the origin of the more viable ’’ ; for Darwin 
made it quite clear that he postulated the raw material 
that was continually supplied to the sifting process, 
and it is only a little further than postulating that we 
can go to-day when we inquire into the origin of intrinsic 
variations and mutations. We may point to certain 
variational stimuli which are known to provoke germinal 
change, and to the familiar opportunities which the 
ripening and the fertilisation of the germ-cells offer for 
re-shufflings of the hereditary cards; but when we 
probe into the origin of the distinctively new it is diffi- 
cult at present to get away from the postulate that the 
implicit organism which we call the germ-cell makes 
experiments in self-expression just as the explicit 
organism is ever doing. There is no need to be fright- 
ened by the word fortuitous, so often used as a reproach 
to Darwinism, for it is just a short way of saying, as 
Darwin did, that “‘ our ignorance of the laws of varia- 
tion is profound.” Mr. Hookham gives us the inter- 
esting information (New Statesman, March 8rd) that 
Darwin approved of his vivid illustration of Nature’s 
fortuitousness. ‘‘ Whereas if man wanted to hit a mark, 
he aimed at it; and, if he aimed well enough, he hit it ; 
Nature’s plan was to throw up grains of sand in all the 
winds through all time, and eventually she hit it too, 
but she could not be said to aim.’”” But we do not 
think that we can infer from Darwin’s approbation of Mr. 
Hookham’s image that he meant to be committed to pure 
chance, except that, as he explains, he could not regard 
the outcrop of variations as due to design or purpose. 
Taking a wider sweep, he wrote to another correspon- 
dent: ‘‘ If we consider the whole universe, the mind 
refuses to look at it as the outcome of chance.’ His 
emphasis on “ the principle of correlated variability, 
when one part varies other parts vary,”’ also throws light 
on what he meant by “‘ chance.’ But, in any case, we 
mean by Darwinism not the ipsissima verba of Charles 
Darwin, but the living doctrine that has legitimately 
developed from the central idea of the natural selection 
of intrinsic variations or mutations, a doctrine which is 
in process of assimilating a multitude of new facts in 
regard to the definiteness of variation, the correlation of 
variations, the occurrence of unit characters, the 
brusqueness of mutations, and soon. There is a grow- 
ing body of evidence, e.g., as regards chromosomes, 
that a variation is often.a much more definite change 
than was formerly supposed, and the element of the 
casual or fortuitous seems to be reduced by the limita- 
tion that the new departure must be in some measure 


congruent with the germinal organisation already 
established. It is not a “ guiding principle” we 
assume, but simply the unity or individuality of the 
organism, as real when it is telescoped down into a 
germ-cell as when it finds epiphany in the full-grown 
creature. 

Tending also to a shrinkage of the apparently for- 
tuitous is the fact, which Darwin clearly realised, that 
the sifting er often operates in reference to an 
intricate web of life, so that a nuance—a shibboleth— 
may have survival value; that natural selection oper- 
ates, generally speaking, in relation to an external 
systema Nature which has been increasingly elaborated 
through the ages, which is indeed part of the explanation 
of the progressiveness of evolution. There has been 
an evolution of the sieves as well as of the sifted. This 
idea is of far-reaching importance in relation to mankind, 
where so much of progress is registered outside proto- 
plasm altogether in organisations and institutions, 
permanent products and cities, literature and art, the 
whole forming a vast sifting apparatus which is itself 
subject in detail to critical selection in terms of the 
highest values. As to the question whether the factors 
operative in ordinary organic evolution are more than 
complications or compositions of factors which operate 
in inorganic genesis, we would side with “ Lens”’ in 
giving the answer, Much more. For Natural Selection 
operates on what is not accounted for mechanically, 
and the sifting process itself is more than mechanical. 
For the explicit organism can often be seen to play the 
new cards which the implicit organism has put into its 
bands. Organisms are at times selected by their envi- 
ronment ; at other times they select it. They often help 
to make their own sieves. All our formal statements 
of the tactics of organic evolution are too stiff. They 
tend to conceal the heart of the matter, of which, in 
Darwin’s footsteps, we are ever getting new glimpses, 
that living creatures with a will to live, with an insurgent 
self-assertiveness, with a spirit of adventure, with an 
endeavour after well-being, do trade with time and 
have commerce with circumstance, as genuine agents, 
sharing in their own evolution. 

J. ArTuuR THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 
A MID the stir of rumours about great land offensives, 


opinion as to the submarine question has become 

almost uniform—to the effect that the problem 
is difficult but not really dangerous. The submarine 
question and the food question, however, are regarded 
as two rather different things, and opinion as to the latter 
is sharply divided into the pessimistic and the optimistic. 
Purchase of provender for hoarding has been going on 
steadily among the classes with more money than scruples, 
more scruples than sense, and more sense than fortitude. 
But pessimism is not confined to these classes. It exists 
among a certain number of food experts, who talk about 
a world shortage, whose consequences the destruction 
of every enemy submarine in the seas could not nullify. 
Chief of the informed pessimists are perhaps the Belgian 
Relief Commission people—who have at any rate earned 
the right to be heard with great deference. No organisation 
relative to the war has been handled with more brilliant 
skill and surer sagacity than that of the Belgian Relief 
Commission. Now, some of its leaders are undoubtedly 
very gloomy about food—not merely in Belgium, but 
generally. They assert that they have tried to buy food- 
stuffs to replace the stocks at present lying at the bottom 
of the ocean under a German guarantee of security— 
and that they have failed. They say that Britain is living 
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in a fool’s paradise, and that the awakening to reality 
will be swift and extremely disturbing. 


* * x 


That is one side. On the other side it may be said that 
Lord Devonport’s sapertnent shows little sign of fright. 
The sugar rationing scheme is ready and definitely ordained. 
I hear that there will be 1,800 main distributing centres. 
But as for general rationing the Food Ministry is shy of 
it. The statement that a general scheme has been elaborated 
and awaits the expected moment does not at all agree 
with my information. Until within a few days ago the 
Food Ministry had not even decided exactly how it meant 
to treat hotels and restaurants, and the heads of the catering 
trade waited in vain, day after day, upon officials. Let 
it be conceded that they could afford to wait—for hotels 
and restaurants, on their own admission, never did better 
than they are doing to-day. The Food Ministry does not 
hide its reluctance to attempt the rationing of foodstuffs 
of which it does not control the supply. It seems to start 
back with nice uplifted hands from both meat and bread. 
Hence, for myself, I incline cautiously towards the school 
of optimism. 

aK ae ae 

At the same time, the Food Ministry has not so far 
inspired with confidence those men of business who are 
brought into close contact with it. The Munitions Ministry 
notoriously contains a considerable proportion of first-class 
brains. The same cannot be said of the Food Ministry. 
Indeed, no high official under Lord Devonport has yet 
succeeded in making any kind of favourable impression, 
though probably at least one of the newly-appointed ladies 
will do so. Lord Devonport is supposed to be a man of 
parts ; but he has been ill—and he has still to demonstrate 
that he possesses the qualities necessary to his position. 
If events should happen to catch the Food Ministry napping, 
it may prove to be the most vulnerable spot in the Govern- 
ment, whose prestige is not increasing ; is not, in fact, being 
maintained. The Indian duties on cotton are a blow 
to the Government as well as to Manchester. Already 
they have ended the short and strange career of the 
Manchester Guardian as a whole-hearted supporter of the 
supplanters of Mr. Asquith. 


a % a 


When, a little time ago, the War Office was horrified 
by the discovery that some convalescent officers on sick 
leave, instead of sanely continuing to convalesce, would 
run riotously about town to the detriment of health, its 
action illustrated the evil effects of autocratic power on 
the wielders thereof. It decided to give such officers a 
short free leave and then to intern all of them—or nearly 
all of them. By interning nearly all of them it made sure 
of interning nearly all the rioters. A simple order sufficed. 
But there were no suitable places of internment. A 
trifle! Commandeer a few public buildings such as hotels, 
and the thing was done. Thus, in fact, it fell out. At 
present many thousands of officers are so interned. I 
have in mind one of the principal of the “ hospitals ” 
where the internment is practised. It is a huge, sumptuous, 
steam-heated building, excellently furnished for its original 
civilian purpose. But it is not a hospital ; and why should 
it be—since the inmates are all convalescent and walking 
about ? Still, if a patient happens to be suffering from 
neuralgia and needs hot milk or Bovril every two hours 
or so, he cannot obtain it, and his neuralgia grows more 
acute. The medical service is conscientious and devoted, 
but extremely inadequate; and much of its energy is 
consumed in filling up forms which a girl-clerk might 
fill up. Patients have to wait in draughty corridors for 
hours to see the doctor; sometimes a whole morning 
without secing the doctor. Conceive the effect on, for 


exam le, sciatica of half a day on foot in a draughty 
corridor. No patient may leave the hospital until 1 o’cloc 
—2 o'clock in practice; and no patient may remain out 
after 6 o'clock, except on two nights a week, when he 
may return not later than 10 o’clock. Conceive the effect 


of a whole morning, every morning, of enforced confinement 
in an atmosphere of steam-heat and cold draughts. Conceive 
the effect of the entire existence on men who have been 
dragged from their own homes and the individual care 
of wives, mothers, and sisters. In a very large number 
of instances the patients, instead of improving, visibly 
worsen. Probably ameliorations of the treatment will be 
effected, since the constant tendency of the Army medica 
services is that way. But it is difficult to understand 
why the internment order should apply to officers who 
can produce evidence of possessing a decent home. At 
worst the rioters constitute a quite small minority—for 
which the immense majority has to suffer. 


* 3 * 


The National Campaign against venereal disease has 
had one strange incidental result. The Lord Chamberlain 
has withdrawn his ban upon Brieux’s Les Avariés, and 
this mediocre play, but sentimentally effective sermon, is 
to be licensed ; it may be produced at the Kingsway Theatre 
during the current season. The Lord Chamberlain has 
never behaved more characteristically; that is to say, 
with a more exquisite lack of logic. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your note on the Crimina]) Law Amendment Bill last 
week you suggest that it is Clause 2 ** which has mainly led to the 
Bill being brought forward as a matter of urgency,” and go on 
to state that this clause “‘ makes the transmission of venereal 
disease a criminal offence.’ I agree with you in thinking that 
the Government’s intention to take action with a view to the 
prevention of the spread of venereal disease was the main cause 
for the introduction of the Bill. No doubt there has been public 
talk of the need of making the communication of venereal disease 
a criminal offence, but as a matter of fact there is nothing in 
Clause 2 which has this effect. It does not do more than make 
criminal certain actions which might lead to the communication 
of the disease. The clause makes it an offence for a person 
suffering from venereal disease in a communicable form to * have 
sexual intercourse with any other person or solicit or invite any 
other person to have such sexual intercourse.” To convict of the 
new crime it will not be essential to prove that the disease has, in 
fact, been communicated. The actual communication of the 
disease, whether knowingly or by culpable negligence, provided 
it has not been by sexual intercourse, is not touched by the Bill. 
A monthly nurse who has infected several patients, or a workman 
who has through carelessness infected his fellow-workmen, does 
not come within the scope of the Bill. 

As applied by our present methods of administration, in the 
great majority of cases, its effect will be to institute the com- 
pulsory examination of women convicted of the various forms of 
solicitation. Sub-section (3) gives power to the judge or magistrate 
to order a compulsory physical examination not only of persons 
convicted of the new crime set up by Clause 2 but also of the 
crimes detailed in the Schedule to the Bill. These include a 
number of moral offences, but by far the most important is that 
‘* of loitering or importuning passengers for the purposes of pros- 
titution or solicitation, or other offences of a like nature.” The 
present law—and this Bill proposes no alteration in this respect— 
does not provide machinery for convicting men of this type of 
annoyance, so that in practice this section applies almost entirely 
to women. Its very dangerous nature is apparent when it is 
realised that the judge or magistrate will be called upon to decide 
what are included in the vague phrase “ other offences of a like 
nature.” But, not only does Clause 2 provide this additional 
penalty of compulsory inspection for those guilty of the offences 
jn the Schedule, it also provides indirect machinery for imprisoning 
these offenders for two years. Persons compulsorily examined 
are to receive a certificate from the doctor. If this certificate 
states that a prisoner has venereal disease in a communicable 
form the prisoner,for the purposes of conviction of the new crime 
set up by Clause 2, is to be deemed to be suffering from the 
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disease for three months from that date. This means that such 
@ woman arrested for solicitation would become liable to im- 
prisonment for two years. It should be noted that no corre- 
sponding provision is made for any man or woman, not under 
compulsory detention, being deemed to be infected for three 
months after being declared so by a doctor. There is a funda- 
mental injustice in declaring that because a man or woman 
happens to be found to be diseased when examined in prison he 
or she shall be deemed to be infected for three months, while 
those who are examined, outside of compulsory detention, are to 
have the right to plead they had reasonable cause to believe they 
were cured. 

Verbally the Clause appears to apply equally to men and 
women, but this is not so either with respect to the offences of 
which it is possible to convict men or women respectively, nor to 
the custom of the administration of the law, nor to the type of 
evidence necessary to convict of the different offences. Men can 
only be convicted of solicitation if it is persistent. And in 
practice such charges are hardly ever brought, although it is 
notorious—at least among women, because they have too long 
kept silent on the subject—that young women are constantly 
subjected to annoyance from men in the streets. To convict a 
prostitute of solicitation police evidence only is necessary, and 
in many cases it is possible to secure a conviction on the evidence 
of one policeman alone. It is not necessary to bring the person 
solicited into court. From this it follows that the Bill creates 
machinery for imprisoning a woman for two years on what may 
in the first instance have been the unsupported evidence of one 
policeman. 

The whole of the existing law of solicitation requires to be 
swept away and built up on the only possible foundation—that of 
equality between the sexes, in law, in administration and in 
evidence. Clause 2 should be replaced by a new clause making 
criminal the communication of venereal disease either knowingly 
or by culpable negligence. This would be possible if the com- 
munication of the disease were in law deemed to be grievous 
bodily harm. And this law should be applicable to men and 
women alike ; and not only to those who have been convicted of 
some offence, but also to the general public. Without these 
essential conditions of justice the law loses the moral sanction 
which is essential to its success.—Yours, etc., 

CurysTAL MACMILLAN. 

46 Cranley Gardens, S.W. 

March Ist. 


BREAD AND MEAT RATIONS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Is there not much misunderstanding about the object 
of the request made by the Food Controller that we should 
limit our consumption of bread and meat to certain fixed amounts 
per head per week? It appears to me that the request is, 
or ought to be, intended for those who (a) waste bread and 
meat, or (b) over-eat themselves—as I believe most people 
did who could afford it before the war—or (c) can afford to 
purchase substitutes for bread and meat. It is not, I take it, 
contemplated that anyone in the country should eat less than 
is required to maintain health and efficiency—because there 
is not any such deficiency of foodstuffs on the whole as to make 
this necessary. But there is a deficiency of bread and meat— 
so that it is necessary that the consumption of these should be 
cut down. This can be effected if those who can afford more 
expensive foods will substitute them for bread and meat. The 
really poor cannot afford this. They never consume 2} Ib. of 
meat per head in a week, but consume much more than 4 Ibs. 
of bread, and the statement by the Food Controller that those 
who are in that class “ are expected ” to consume at least 1 Ib. 
of bread less per head than they did before reveals a remarkable 
ignorance about the family budgets of the class who live “ round 
about a pound a week.” 

The request, then, is not that all of us should go short of 
food, but that we should eat less of the particular foods—bread 
and meat—which are deficient. It must not be confused with 
the idea that we should spend less on food; on the contrary, 
it probably means that we shali have to spend more. And in 
this connection it may be pointed out that the well-to-do ought 
now to buy the more expensive foods—not the cheaper ones. 
It is clearly better that they should eat oysters and turbot 
rather than cheap fish ; and pheasants, chickens, and the saddle 


of mutton, sweetbreads, kidneys, and other expensive parts 
of the animals, rather than the loin and neck. They are not, 
by doing so, appropriating to their own use goods and services 
which should be employed for the use of others, or of the 
community. Is it necessary to add that this does not justify 
the demand for luxurious food which has to be specially produced 
or imported, or for elaborate cookery and all that goes with 
it—over-eating in particular ?—Yours, etc., 
** ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER.” 
London, 
February 27th. 


MAN-POWER 


To the Editor of Tuz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sin,—In view of the pother that is being made over the shortage 
in man-power, unessential trades, and what not, it is interesting 
to note what a deal can still be done in the City of London in the 
way of pulling down buildings, clearing areas of them and re- 
building them ; and it is done by fine, lusty fellows, too. Within 
a stone’s-throw of me the eastern junction of Fenchurch and 
Leadenhall Streets is being demolished to widen the latter. The 
buildings that are disappearing are those which the Corporation 
with great forethoughtfulness allowed to be built not so many 
years ago, presumably to make the eventual widening cheaper 
for the ratepayers. Close by me in the opposite direction 
clearances and rebuilding are also going on merrily at the junctions 
of Cannon, King William and Gracechurch Streets. Much 
employment is thereby afforded to carters, horses and waggons, 
of which there is a plentiful lack where they are more needed ; 
also, it may be supposed, to Thames barges for deporting the 
“ excavations,” in spite of the great dearth of barges which has 
been a great handicap to shipping and traffic throughout the war. 
Mandates and exhortations to economy in food and personal 
expenditure are not regarded in the City as on the same plane 
with effort and outlay on a large scale, not even though the 
impertinent may think it would have been better for the country 
if these activities had been deferred until employment was to 
seek, say after the war. But, as Captain Barley might have 
said : “* ‘Lor’, bless ye, sir, we don’t think nothing of that sort of 
thing in the City.’”-—Yours, etc., 

5 and 6 Billiter Avenue, E.C. 

March 6th. 


Cuar_tes W. HEASMAN. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is, perhaps, not without significance that the letter of 
Mr. Benjamin Broadbent—the most honoured worker of longest 
standing in the Infant Welfare Movement—and the letter of “ C.” 
—a brand-new student from the School of Economics—should 
have appeared in Tae New StaresMAN on the same day (Feb- 
ruary 24th). 

Mr. Broadbent modestly remarks that, in the absence of any 
scientific explanation of the low infant death-rate, he ventures to 
offer his opinion. ‘“ C.’s” letter shows that there can be no 
scientific explanation as no data are available, and the urgent 
need of seeking such data if our legislation is to proceed along 
sound lines. “ C.’’ approaches the matter in the spirit of research 
and claims no more. Mr. Broadbent’s experience is priceless in 
so far as it accurately represents the facts observed, but it 
remains to be seen how far it covers the ground. 

These matters and the question raised by Herbert A. Day in 
your last issue are argued at some length by “ C.” (the present 
writer) in an unsuccessful Thesis submitted for the Prize of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute last year, and will be gladly sent to any- 
one interested in the matter.— Yours, etc., 

A. CAROLINE SEWELL. 

12 Wellington Street, Canning Town, E. 


“LAMARCKIAN NONSENSE” 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—This phrase is Darwin’s and marks the chasm that 
separates his way of thinking from the way of Lens, who tells 
us that Lamarck was “ the greatest student of organic evolution, 
its veritable pioneer, and the deepest of its seers.” In contrast I 
have collected some specimens of Darwin’s epithets for Lamarck’s 
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work :—“ A wretched book, and one from which, after two 
deliberate readings, I gained nothing”; “ an absolutely useless 
book”; “* Heaven defend me from Lamarck nonsense” ; 
“ veritable rubbish”; “ absurd, though clever work.” (In all 
these passages it is clear that Darwin is referring to the Philosophie 
Biologique, because he also speaks of Lamarck as an “ eminent 
naturalist,” and “‘an accurate describer of species.”’) Here is 
disagreement indeed ! 

There is much and tempting food for comment in Lens’ article, 
but I will confine myself to that portion of it in which I think 
he entirely misrepresents Darwin. He speaks of the doctrine of 
the inheritance of acquired characters as *‘ the theory of Lamarck 
and Darwin.” Now let us hear what Darwin himself says :— 
“* The conclusions I am led to are not widely different from his 
(Lamarck’s); though the means of change are wholly so” (my 
italics). In other words, he wholly rejects the doctrine of the 
inheritance of acquired characters as part of his system. This 
doctrine is the only thing that is new with Lamarck. All the 
rest had been forestalled by others, notably by Treviranus. If 
Herbert Spencer said, as quoted by Lens, that without such 
inheritance there has been no evolution, I can only say he is in 
diametric opposition to Darwin. The simple truth is that, so far 
from embodying it in his scheme, Darwin is even somewhat 
doubtful of it as a fact, though on the whole he accepts it on the 
evidence. Even if it is a fact, he says, “* it is generally, perhaps 
always,” necessary that the organism should be exposed to the 
conditions through several generations for inheritance to ensue. 

It is interesting to notice that the Philosophie Biologique 
exhibits a volte-face in Lamarck’s views. It was published in 
1809. Treviranus’ Biologie appeared from 1802-1805, and gave 
clear expression to the theory of descent with modification. He 
laid it down that “ all living forms are the result of physical 
influences which are still in operation and vary only in degree 
and direction’ (Encyc. Britt.). 

In conclusion, Sir, allow me to say that I should not have 
ventured to address you again so soon, but that I felt strongly 
that Lens’ article does scant justice to Darwin.—Yours, etc., 

Willersey, Glos. Grorce Hooxuam. 

March 6th. 


THE SELECTIVE EFFECTS OF WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sm,—In your issue of February 17th Mr. Clifford Muspratt 
misrepresented the argument of my article; and nowin your issue 
of March 3rd he is good enough to inform me that “ my main 
proposition * and * the one preceding it ’ (whatever they may be) 
are fundamentally unsound, unscientific, and grotesque. 

Allow me to point out again to Mr. Muspratt that my paper 
was a suggestion that the racial value of the males of certain of 
the belligerent races was little if at all lowered by the destructive 
agencies of modern warfare, and that probably the main selective 
effect of war on these races would depend on a consequent greater 
surplus of women leading to a more stringent selection of wives. 

I see nothing “* grotesque ” about that suggestion, and though 
I am interested to hear that Mr. Muspratt considers it “‘ unsound 
and unscientific,” I do not find his unsupported adjectives either 
very enlightening or very convincing.—Yours, etc., 

RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


NOGAKU, UTAI, YOKYOKU OR 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of Tae New STatesMan. 


Sir,—There are 500 NO plays. Mr. Sansom a few years ago 
translated the three dullest of them—apparently in order to dis- 
courage us from reading the remaining 497. As a “ serious 
student ” who has derived immense enjoyment from the study 
of these plays in the original, I wish to protest against Mr. 
Sansom’s dogmatic condemnation of them. It would not be 
possible to discuss here the wzsthetic questions raised by the use 
of pivot-words and the like in Japanese poctry. They grow 
spontaneously out of a language which is very unlike ours. To 
call them “ verbal trickery ” is not a useful criticism, for “ verbal 
trickery " is the essence of all poetry. 

But the content of the plays is so obviously beautiful that they 
are worth translating for that alone, even though their poetical 
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mechanism is impossible to reproduce. Personally, I was 
attracted to them simply by the beauty of the texts, before I was 
aware of the existence of a “ culte.” 

Your correspondent seems to suggest that Japanese literature 
has been saved by full contact with “‘ Western thought.” The 
Tokio book-catalogues which lie before me contain nothing but 
translations from Strindberg and Dostoievsky. Native literature 
has evaporated altogether.—Yours, etc., 

British Museum. 

March Ist. 


A. D. WALEY. 


Miscellany 


THE CHARACTER OF HERBERT 
SPENCER 


OME twenty years ago it was possible, if you were 
S lucky, to witness a curious spectacle occasionally 
at Paddington Station. A tall, vigorous, red- 
faced old gentleman stood in a first-class compartment 
superintending the operations of four porters. Round the 
old gentleman’s waist was wound a thick piece of string 
which “ issued like a tail from underneath the back of his 
coat,” and to the end of the string was attached a brown- 
paper parcel which the old gentleman held in his hand. The 
operations of the porters consisted in slinging a large ham- 
mock in the railway carriage, and, when this had been 
satisfactorily achieved in accordance with his minute 
directions, the old gentleman was with considerable difficulty 
hoisted into the hammock. He continued to hold the 
brown-paper parcel; the blinds were drawn down, and 
the train steamed out of the station. The old gentleman 
was Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the brown-paper parcel 
contained that part of the MS. of The Synthetic Philosophy 
which he was then writing. And it is worth recalling that 
upon one of these occasions a porter who, like a true English- 
man, seems to have argued that only rank could warrant 
and explain such eccentricity, turned to the lady who had 
been seeing Mr. Spencer off, and, with a jerk of his head 
towards the departing train, said, “‘ Beg pardon, miss, but 
is he Earl Spencer ? ” 

A man who attaches himself by a picce of string to his 
MSS. and who insists upon being slung up in a hammock 
when he goes by train on his summer holidays will always 
to English porters appear eccentric. But the real interest 
of eccentricities consists in what causes them, and in trying 
to trace how they arise in the deeper recesses of the mind 
with sufficient strength to break through the tremendous 
atmospheric pressure of social convention into which the 
ordinary man is helplessly born and out of which he help- 
lessly only escapes by death. In Spencer’s case his eccen- 
tricities are of more than usual interest because they came 
from exactly the same mental recesses from which sprang 
the philosophy which made him famous. The string, the 
hammock, and the ten volumes of Synthetic Philosophy are 
all manifestations of precisely the same mental character- 
istics. Earls are eccentric because, being earls, they can 
afford to be independent ; Spencer was eccentric because, 
being the son of an aggressive Nonconformist schoolmaster 
who refused to take his hat off to anyone, he combined a 
passion for freedom with a passion for ratiocination. Hence 


when ratiocination “taught him that by travelling in a 
hammock when going a long journey he avoided the evil 
consequences which usually followed the shaking of the 
train,” his passion for liberty caused him immediately to 
sling his hammock regardless of the fact that more illogical 
and conventional people sit upon the seats. 


And hence his 
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Philosophy is one vast argumentative pean in praise of 
ratiocination and individuality and liberty. 

It is a great merit in the book* on Spencer which has just 
been published that its author, Mr. Hugh Elliot, insists 
upon this connection between the character of the philo- 
sopher and the content of his philosophy. I have only 
one quarrel with Mr. Elliot. His exposition and summaries 
of the eighteen volumes of philosophy are admirable, his 
judgment of the value and effect of Spencer’s thought is 
sound, his account of his life and character is very amusing. 
But Mr. Elliot’s Spencer remains too much the eccentric, 
the bloodless and passionless philosopher of Punch, one of 
those super-terrestrial thinkers whom one can imagine only 
avec de grandes robes de pédants. No one would imagine 
from Mr. Elliot’s pages that Spencer was even in crotchety 
age a very lovable old man, or that he, when well over 
threescore years and ten, chased a pretty young lady round 
the drawing-room and gave her “a resounding kiss” on 
the lips. Mr. Elliot neither in his text nor his bibliography 
makes any mention of a singularly fascinating book, Home 
Life with Herbert Spencer, which was written by the ladies 
with whom he lived for some eight years near Regent’s 
Park, and which reveals a side of his mind and character 
that does not receive full justice in the more official bio- 
graphies. 

It is a great mistake in psychology to think that Spencer’s 
emotions and feelings were weak. They were abnormally 
strong. Great individuality of character springs not from 
the reasoning part of the mind, but from the emotional, 
and logic alone never made any man eccentric. The most 
modern psychology teaches us that the more obvious mani- 
festations of the emotions are no clue to their real nature 
or strength, that it is what we do with our emotions in the 
inner recesses of our minds that is most important. As 
soon as you regard Spencer from this point of view, you 
get new light upon his mind and character. 

Spencer, it is admitted by everyone, had an intense 
“ individuality ”—that is to say, a passion for doing and 
thinking what he, Spencer, wanted to do and think. “* Few 
people,” he once remarked, “‘ can say what I can say. I 
have thought what I liked, done what I liked, been where 
I liked.” Now one of the things which Spencer liked— 
nearly everyone in the world does—was to find reasons for 
proving that what he liked to think was true and what 
he liked to do was good. And his passion for finding these 
reasons was as intense as his passion for doiig and thinking 
what he liked, and the two passions continually interacted 
upon and fanned one another. For instance, he did not 
like French art, and the reason which he found for it was 
that “ French art, if not sanguinary, is usually obscene.” 
The truth was that he had a violent dislike of anything 
which was either sanguinary or obscene. Now he did not 
like the sanguinary simply because he had a passion for 
freedom. The passion for freedom made him an anti- 
militarist and an anti-Socialist, and alarge part of his philo- 
sophy is directed to finding reasons for believing in the 
badness of a militarist and Socialist society. He was very 
fond of a game of billiards, and therefore when we arrive 
at the very Holy of Holies of The Synthetic Philosophy, 
Ethics, we find that among other things it provides us 
with reasons for approving of billiards. Again Spencer’s 
natural inclination was not to philosophy at all, but to 
science, to tracing the scientific causes of all kinds of different 
phenomena. He had no aptitude and less taste for meta- 
physics. At the same time he had a strong taste for idleness 
and a strong distaste for reading books. The results of 
these likes and dislikes, when combined with an indomitable 
individuality, are trulyamazing. For a quarter of a century 





* Herbert Spencer. By Hugh Elliot. Constable. 6s. net. 


he turned philosophy into science. He wrote eighteen 
volumes on scientific subjects in the most scientific period 
of history without reading a single book. Those eighteen 
volumes revolutionised human thought, for they taught 
us to regard everything in the universe, whether material 
or mental, whether history, or biology, or psychology, or 
sociology, or politics, as not static but dynamic. He liked 
science, and so he thought scientifically. ‘“‘ I have thought 
what I liked,” he said, and he might have added, “ I have 
liked what I thought.” And so finally, when he comes to 
write about education, he finds a vast number of reasons for 
believing that science is pre-eminently the best subject for 
the education of children. 

When Spencer was thirty-five he had a curious nervous 
breakdown, which affected the whole of the rest of his life 
and his character. The only symptom of this illness seems 
to have been “a peculiar sensation in the head.” There 
can be no doubt that it was one of those nervous disorders 
which result in the patients becoming ill because they imagine 
themselves to be ill. Spencer became a permanent vale- 
tudinarian of this sort. His individuality naturally came 
out strongly in his symptoms. For instance he could not 
write, or talk, or read for more than a few minutes at a time. 
Accordingly when writing the Philosophy, he and his secre- 
tary used to get into a boat on the Serpentine. Spencer 
would dictate for a quarter of an hour, then row hard for 
five minutes in order “‘ to relieve the congestion of blood in 
the brain,” then dictate for another quarter of an hour, 
and so on. But there is a pathetically comic story which 
throws some light upon this valetudinarianism. Once, when 
an old man, he had a particularly severe attack of this 
symptomless disorder. It was a November day of impene- 
trable fog, and all day long the old man had Iain in bed 
while a maiden lady sat watching in a chair by the fireside. 
All day long there was complete silence in the room except 
for a groan from the bed which accompanied the ceaseless 
raising and dropping of the old man’s hand. The fog grew 
blacker and blacker, the gloom of the room heavier and 
heavier, when suddenly towards evening a belated blue- 
bottle rose out of a corner and began to buzz drearily about 
the room. The lady, looking at the bluebottle, said half to 
herself and half out loud, “You ought to be dead.” 
* Wh-what ! What did you say ? ” came in feeble surprise 
from the bed. The lady explained that she had said that 
the bluebottle ought to be dead at that time of the year. 
‘“‘T saw no bluebottle,” said Spencer; “* but you suddenly 
looked straight at me and emphatically cried, ‘ You ought 
to be dead.’”’ The invalid then broke into low, irresistible 
laughter and promptly began to recover. 

Imaginary illnesses are more serious than real ones and 
more difficult to cure. Spencer devoted to his valetudin 
arianism the same originality and vigour which produced 
The Synthetic Philosophy. It obsessed him, it attracted 
and turned in upon himself nearly all the very strong 
emotions which he had naturally towards ordinary human 
things like women and children. It threw over the last 
part of his life a veil of petty and irritable tragedy. “‘ The 
average colour of the whole consciousness,” he wrote to 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, describing his own mind, “ is grey.” 
And hence this self-willed, passionate, lovable man appeared 
to the majority of his contemporaries an embodiment of 
grey, unemotional, inhuman logic. His last words seem to 
me a curious allegorical commentary upon his life. When 
he lay dying, he called his secretary to him and said: 
“‘ Now I take this step for the benefit of those who are to be 
my executors; my intention being that after death this 
my body shall be conveyed by sea to Portsmouth.” The 
words, as his secretary remarked, are characteristic in 


syntactical expression, but meaningless. F 
L. S. Woo r. 
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Drama 
GOOD FRIDAY 


HE Stage Society took Mr. Masefield’s play Good 
Friday much too slowly. It is written in too 
slow a tempo; but instead of correcting, as he 
might, this fault, the producer accentuated it. I derived a 
more favourable impression from reading afterwards Mr. 
Masefield’s play than from seeing it performed. The gravity 
of his mind inclines him to this fault of slowness; his 
dialogue suggests long pauses, but if this suggestion is 
obeyed throughout the scenes drag. A change of tempo in a 
play is just as important as change in pitch in delivering a 
particular speech, if either is to delight and rivet attention. 
It struck me that Mr. Masefield had not studied this device 
as thoroughly as a dramatist should; especially in the 
case of a play which has as little movement or progression 
in it as Good Friday. For in this play Mr. Masefield only 
aims at telling the story of the day of Crucifixion, taking 
Pilate as the main figure. There was no climax; it was 
mere narration. And it was this fact which at bottom was 
responsible for its failure to impress us. When, on looking 
back, I ask myself which was the moment when I saw 
the events and characters falling into a definite perspective 
and proportion, I cannot answer. Was it when Pilate was 
convinced that Jesus was a danger to the Roman rule, an 
insurrectionist of royal pretensions ? Was it when the blind 
beggar petitioned for his pardon? Was it when Pilate’s 
wife cut her arm as a propitiatory sacrifice for the shedding 
of innocent blood? Was it when Longinus, the centurion, 
described the supernatural portents which accompanied 
the Crucifixion, or when Herod and Pilate went in to 
supper? I do not know; I conclude there was no such 
moment; that Mr. Masefield had simply retold a story 
already admirably told in the Bible, and that by shifting 
the centre of interest from Jesus to his judge he had not 
thrown any new imaginative light upon the events. 

The character of Pontius Pilate, like many minor cha- 
racters in the Bible, comes out clearly. He seems to have 
been most reluctant to pass a death sentence, to have 
thought the charges which the priests brought silly, and 
to have been anxious to rid himself of responsibility in 
yielding to them. He first sent Jesus to Herod, who seems 
to have been interested, hoping that he would witness some 
miracles, but, being disappointed in that, sent Jesus back again. 
Then Pilate suggested that flogging might meet the case ; 
but on finding this did not satisfy the Jews, he reluctantly 
consented to the death sentence; making it quite clear 
that he did so not on the ground of blasphemy, but on 
a legal one, by ordering the inscription, “‘ This is the King 
of the Jews,” to be nailed up above the cross. Two signi- 
ficant sayings of his are also recorded. ‘* What I have 
written I have written,” and “* What is truth?” From these 
a complete character can be constructed. Pontius Pilate 
stands for pure legality and scepticism. One may even say 
for the spirit of the law alone; for it is impossible to be 
of a really legal cast of mind without being sceptical ; 
morally sceptical, I think, to the point of insanity, sharing 
as I do Dogberry’s opinion that the law is an ass. The 
law is always asking that question, “What is truth?” 
when anybody points out that its judgments are certainly 
not true, and the dignity of its ‘ What I have written I have 
written ” (I admit that has a sort of dignity) is sadly marred, 
as it was in the case of Pontius Pilate, by a perpetual truck- 
ling to the passions of the moment. 

I should have been better pleased with Mr. Masefield’s 
Pilate had he been more of the lawyer pure and simple, 
more the typical just judge, and less of a »hilosopher. 
There was also too much of Pilate’s wife. The incident 





of her digging her hairpin into her arm fell flat. We thought 
her simply a silly, theatrical woman, which is the last im- 
pression she ought to have made dramatically. Her dis- 
quieting dream is enough. It represents those vague 
misgivings which haunt the minds of those who are not 
slaves to the idea of duty to the State. Mr. Masefield 
makes Pontius Pilate say that he has only one religion, 
* Rome,” and add that he finds it a very difficult religion 
to live up to. This is most illuminating, and there precisely 
lies the rub. It is such a stupid, untrue, merciless religion 
that it is extremely difficult for anyone not stupid, blind 
and pitiless to live according to it without constant, painful 
self-control, which, successfully exercised, makes him, of 
course, feel good and strong. The touch which pleased 
me most in the play, showing the weary, balmy peaceful- 
ness of Pilate’s conscience, was his remark to Joseph of 
Arimathea when he comes to beg the body, ‘“ What chance 
is there of olives being good?” ‘ They should be fair,” 
says poor Joseph, whose heart has been rent by the death 
of his Master. “ Ah!” goes on the benevolent old states- 
man, “ your presses waste; oil is too good to lose. But 
I shall not persuade.” 

The mad, blind beggar, although he has some beautiful 
lines to say, did not please me. He comes in selling lilies 
into “the place that is called the Pavement, but in the 
Hebrew Gabbatha,”’ where the scene is laid, in order to 
shout for the release of Jesus. When he hears that Barabbas 
has been chosen he throws himself at the feet of Pilate, or 
as near to his feet as the sentry allows : 

Lord Pilate, Jesus is an upright man, 

I heard His teaching since it first began. 

You are mistaken, Lord, you are misled. 

Spare Him, great King. 

Sentry. Get down. 
MapMAN. Kill me instead. 

He never said this thing. (Je is beaten aside ) 
Now this scene would be much more moving if there was 
nothing remarkable about the blind beggar. He ought to 
be simply one of the crowd, a voice like the many other 
voices calling for blood in the play. When we discover him 
to be one whose eyes were put out because he protested 
against the popular notion of God, one who can say, “ I 
have touched wisdom since they took my eyes,” and is 
in a way a prophet himself, that movement of devotion 
ceases to touch us in the same way. It is as an example 
of the effect of Jesus on ordinary human nature that it 
can move us most. The temptation in verse plays to 
introduce a madman is obviously great, for they are ex- 
tremely common in them. They are convenient for 
flights into mystical regions of poetry. But there is a 
sentimental give-away-everything weakness dramatically 
in the implied assumption that it is the crazy who see the 
truth. This Oriental reverence for madness depresses me. 
Ever since Blake was made much of (who as a man was 
certainly madder than it is good to be) people with a ray 
of moonshine mixed with their brains have figured in 
fiction as seers. The principal figure in Good Friday being 
perforce absent from the stage, Mr. Masefield made his 
blind, mad beggar act as an explanatory chorus, discoursing 
upon the wisdom which is not of this world and its martyr- 
dom. I do not believe this was necessary. ‘“‘ They know 
not what they do ” must be point of any play about Pontius 
Pilate. Thetreatment of it may be cynical, or despairing, or 
religious ; a great writer might express the first part of that 
text in the spirit of his work, too; but “they know not 
what they do” must be the theme. We did not require in 
this case to be reminded of what they were ignorant except 
by a naturalistic touch or two. If the beggar had been a 
real beggar we should have lost some poetry, but the play 
would have been more beautiful. 

Desmond MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


FRIEND of mine, more eminent than myself, but 
A not, up to the present, distinguished as a bard, 
has been invited to join the Institute of British 
Poetry. Instead of joining, he has passed on to me the 
seductive literature by which his invitation was accom- 
panied. This, on the whole, appears to have been the wiser 
course to take. 
* * x 
The “ preliminary report” of this body opens with a 
sonnet by the secretary, possibly the first English sonnet 
in which the noun “ Institute ’” has been used. Then comes 
the history. The Institute, it seems, was founded last year 
by Dr. Charles F. Forshaw, F.R.S.L. He had long thought of 
it. “* His experience as an anthologist of more than a genera- 
tion’s standing had brought him into communication with 
thousands of poets in all walks of life, with fully a thousand 
of whom he came into personal contact.” This gave him a 
nucleus: but “it must not, however, be assumed that all 
the Fellows are, or have been, correspondents or friends of 
Dr. Forshaw’s, as quite a good proportion are ladies and 
gentlemen whose names have been selected from the lists of 
the Learned Societies, Literary Year-Books, &c.” In one 
way or another 220 Founders, of whom a list is given, have 
been secured, and a number of persons, including Georg 
Brandes, Mr. Oscar Browning, Archdeacon Bevan, the Rev. 
Sir George Ralph Fetherston, Bart., J.P., Lieut.-Colonel 
W. Broughton Chambers, V.D., LL.D., F.R.S.L., and 
Yusuf Ali, Esq., M.A., LL.M., M.R.A.S., F.R.S.L., have con- 
sented to be vice-presidents. A house has been taken in 
Peel Square, Bradford—* an excellent edifice for our pur- 
pose ’—and had it not been that the Institute’s motto “for 
a time must be ‘ Festina Lente,’”’ a journal, The Parnassian, 
would have already appeared. 


* * * 


“ It is,” we are told, “ within the bounds of accuracy to 
assert that there is no man more capable of inaugurating the 
International Institute of British Poetry ’” than Dr. For- 
shaw; and the founders he has collected include “ writers 
of poetry in every walk of life, from clerical, medical and 
legal dignitaries, from the university professor, the states- 
man, the nobleman and scientist, to the policeman, the post- 
man and the railway porter. All of them are, however, 
true poets, and almost all have published their works in 
book-form.”” But why should Dr. Forshaw want to in- 
augurate an Institute at all? In the‘first place, the Muse 
wants really comfortable headquarters. “A gentleman of 
our acquaintance once called at the headquarters of several of 
the most prominent London Societies of which he was a 
Fellow and experienced an atmosphere of Polar frigidity 
which he will never forget; but at the Institute of British 
Poetry we shall manage these things better.” The other 
desiderata that Dr. Forshaw has in mind are indicated 
in a table of aims. I extract some of them: 


1. To advance the study of Poetry generally, and of Prosody 
and Verse-Forms such as the Ode, the Sonnet, the Ballade, the 
Rondeau, the Rondel, the Villanelle, the Glose, etc. 

2. To promote the Fellowship and interchange of ideas of Pocts 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

6. To grant Diplomas in Poetry by examination. 

7. To hold meetings, lectures and readings at stated intervals in 
various centres, and to hold an Annual Conference at such place 
as may be fixed upon from year to year. 

9. To form a Benevolent Fund for granting relief to distressed 
poets, their widows or orphans, and incidentally to send an ‘‘ In 
Memoriam ” wreath whenever the death occurs of any of our Fellows 


or other prominent poets, as also to grant a donation towards the 
erecting of monuments. 


The subscription is a guinea per annum, and gifts of carpets, 
curtains and chairs are invited. 


* * 2 


There are attractions about it. As a true poet, some of 
whose compositions have even been published in book-form, 
I am naturally concerned about the inadequate amount 
of study thus far devoted to the Glose, and even more in- 
terested in any proposition for giving authors free grants of 
money. The guarantee of at least one wreath for my obsequies 
is tempting, and the lure of a monument is almost irresistible. 
The annual subscription is only one guinea, and this entitles 
one, over and above the privileges mentioned, to use the 
Library of the Institute—at Bradford. But, unfortunately, 
I have seen, I even possess, one of Dr. Forshaw’s antho- 
logies ; and I fear lest the shelves of the library should be re- 
plete with them. Again, the Institute magnificently offers 
the right of wearing a hood and gown to all its Fellows ; 
but anybody can wear a hood and gown, if he cares to de- 
vise one. The offer is, no doubt, subtly calculated to appeal 
to the vanity of the innocent, but it does not inspire confi- 
dence in the wary ; and neither does this rule : 

That the first 250 Fellows be called Foundation Fellows and 
be entitled to the Founders’ Medal and Diploma. After this number 
has been attained the Fellowship will be granted by examination 
only. Persons deeply interested in Poetry may be made Associates 
of the Institute, but will not be entitled to the Medal or Diploma. 
The Fee for Associates will be the same as that for Fellows. Also, 
after the first 250 Foundation Fellows, Ladies can only be admitted 
as Associates of the Institute. 


“* Should any of our Fellows be approached,” it is urged, “ by 
other societies or institutions with a view to their joining 
them, will they before doing so kindly seek the advice of 
the Secretary of this Institute?” It seems only fair to 
suggest that, per contra, should any of the Fellows of other 
societies be approached by this one, they should seek the 
advice of their own secretaries. 


> * * 


I notice that immediately the quorum of Fellows (in- 
cluding the fortunate ladies who have rushed in before 
losing the chance of becoming full Fellows) is obtained, 
this remarkable Learned Society proposes to petition for 
a grant of the Royal Charter. There is even a rule: 

6. That a Royal Charter be applied for, and that on such Charter 
being obtained, the name of the Institute be changed to the Royal 
Institute of British Poetry. 

“Royal Institute of Poetry ” would, I think, have been a 
better idea ; for then the simple initials “ R.I.P.” on those 
wreaths would, if I may use the metaphor, have killed two 
birds with one stone. 

* * * 


A proposal is on foot to remove the tablet which records 
the residence of Heinrich Heine in Craven Street, Strand. 
Heine, when in England, had a miserable time (Craven Street 
is scarcely an Elysium) and abused this country afterwards ; 
but he died an Anglophile, and he detested Prussia. The 
Kaiser, in fact, when he acquired the Achilleion at Corfu, 
removed the statue to Heine which had stood in the grounds. 
Anyhow, what had Heine to do with this war any more 
than Hengist and Horsa? If the proposal were part of a 
comprehensive plan for getting rid of all monuments erected 
in this country to persons of German birth, something might 
be said for it; as we should then have an opportunity of 
divesting ourselves of the Albert Memorial. But, as it 


stands, it is merely an ugly piece of misguided fanaticism. 
SoLtomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


House-Mates. By J. D. Beresrorp. Cassell. 
Forced to Fight: the Tale of a Schleswig Dane. 


ErRIcHsSEN. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Strength of the Strong. By Jack Lonpon. Mills 


6s. 
By Ericu 


and Boon. 6s. 
The Lady in the Black Mask. By Tom Gatton. Mills and 
Boon. 6s. 


Mr. Beresford’s Jacob Stahl trilogy left one wondering 
whether it was an end or a beginning. It was a fine and 
large achievement ; it had beauty at once moral and in- 
tellectual—the beauty of sincerity, of faithful realisation 
and patient creation. But at the same time one hoped it 
was only a beginning—one believed that the same gifts 
applied to a more universal subject (a more objective subject, 
if the phrase is allowable) would produce a still finer and 
larger result. Jacob Stahl was realistic, detailed: but 
even during the very time in which that trilogy was being 
composed Mr. Beresford was finding, in other stories, outlets 
for a quite different power—the power of incongruity and 
fantasy. We have been waiting ever since for the two 
powers to fuse; there are clearer and clearer indications 
that they may. House-Mates certainly, besides being a 
good book on its own merits, is full of further promise. 
It is not quite Mr. Beresford at his best: there are obvious 
weaknesses in it, and vaguenesses: but, mainly and im- 
portantly, there is the strong activity of a subtle and creative 
mind. Even the form is original. The tale is supposed 
to be told by a man badly wounded in the war, who write 
down memories of his earlier life with the definite intention 
of escaping from the horrors he has just been through, 
and we get a frank—a rather disconcerting—confession 
that some of the conversations are more or less invented 
rather than remembered. Now nobody, of course, imagined 
that any “ autobiographical” novel was really free from 
that difficulty ; nobody can trust anybody’s memory for 
the minute record of long and long-past conversations. 
But here comes in a useful convention, and it is because one 
is accustomed to accept the convention that I have called 
the confession in Mr. Beresford’s book “ disconcerting.” 
The too precise assumption of verisimilitude slightly shocks 
one with the reminder that it is only verisimilitude, and not 
verity. But if the experiment is not wholly successful, it 
attains nearly to success, and anyway is full of interest. 
The opening chapters seem to promise something mystical, 
something by way of revelation; and to discover that the 
changes which take place are quite normal psychological 
developments might make one accuse Mr. Beresford of 
abandoning his original plan, save that he prevents the 
criticism by making the autobiographer write : 

- + » While I am thankful to have re-achieved a certain normality, 
I am inclined to regret the lost spirit of my first three chapters. I 
know that I shall never recover it, and I could not wish to pay the 


penalty that alone might re-induce the nervous sensitiveness which 
enabled me to write of my more or less transcendental experiences. 


The sort of passage which abundantly justifies the claim to 
“transcendental experiences” does indeed occur more 
frequently in the first three chapters than later: consider 
this, of a walk through London at dawn: 


_I walked in an older city, exploring unknown mysteries. Every 
side turning was an avenue that led to some deep wonder. . . . I was 
8 spirit alone and undaunted, come to a place that existed only for me ; 
that was mine to hold and presently to change at will. All the poten- 
tialities of it were there, but my strength was sufficient to mould them 
as I would. I could be at once the explorer and the master. . . . 
The place was crying to me for release from its own ugliness. Within 
it was a fugitive soul that knew its own distortion of form, and sought 
my strength to lift the pressure that had forced it into so gloomy 
a shape. . . . I floated in a calm serenity of power. I was no more 
aware of myself as an individual presence. My spirit was entering into 





the body of London, and every brick and stone of her was becoming a 
cell that would presently reflect the brightness of my desire for 
beauty. ... 


I wish I could go on to quote the whole passage, but I am 
giving disproportionate space to the early part; since the 
main story, the story of the central character’s expansion 
from the narrow ideals of professional respectability into a 
sense of human equality and comradeship, has in appear- 
ance little enough to do with those early mystical previsions. 
I say ‘‘ in appearance,” for I cannot doubt that Mr. Beres- 
ford means the visions and the development to be parts or 
aspects of the same thing. 

The people who inhabit No. 73 Keppel Street are various 
and real; we are given the feeling of them, we recognise 
their individualities. There are the dramatic critic and 
the German ’cellist and his German friend, and the emanci- 
pated wife and the two girls with stage ambitions, and the 
mysterious Australians and the prostitute—to say nothing 
of the German leaseholder who lets the rooms, and has an 
idiom nothing short of exquisite (‘‘ To-morrow she go out 
wiz her head in front ” is his way of announcing his decision 
to eject a lodger). Into this atmosphere comes, with the 
intention of setting up as an architect, ‘‘on his own,” 
Wilfred Hornby, A.R.I.B.A. Already he has had some 
experience of life, and is in fact engaged to be married 
—but without love. From that engagement he has a 
happy escape. And in No. 73 things happen—friendships 
and troubles, doubts and “ rows,” even a peculiarly horrible 
kind of murder. And here slowly evolves, not merely the 
character of Wilfred Hornby, but a very real, touching, 
honest, inevitable love-affair, with which, indeed, the evolu- 
tion of his character is inseparably bound up. The book 
is written on a novel plan, and is full of diverse interests ; 
it is written well, written with a clear sense of style; its 
theme is deeply understood. The only thing which strikes 
me as a defect is the curious bias discernible in Mr. Beres- 
ford’s attitude towards “ women rebels.” He is, indeed, 
careful to stipulate that his specimens are not representative ; 
but to introduce two, and only two, and make them both 
insane, seems to me to be—shall I say ?—a little odd ! 

Forced to Fight is a terrible book. It tells of a man, 
Danish by blood but German by political geography, who 
has to fight in the present war on the German side. He 
fights, naturally, without any uplifting enthusiasm, and the 
horrors of war come home to him, blank and bare: they 
are just horrors, unmitigated, unredeemed. How much 
is fiction and how much fact is not made clear, but the 
impression of reality is strong. The narrative covers 
action on both the Western and the Eastern front. The 
psychology of atrocities is very boldly faced. The Germans 
are ‘‘ not the only ones who have committed vile deeds,” 
but they have committed the most and the worst,” 
because they have had the greatest opportunity, and been 
** filled to the brim with a brutal and self-confident pride.” 
In essence, however, the argument is that you cannot have 
war without atrocities, because of the psychological effect 
of slaughter : 

“No, war is war. And humanity and war have not much to do with 
each other. After a while men become cruel, as war is cruel, even the 
best of them.” 


This is clearly an exaggeration, since we all know men who 
have been through wars without becoming cruel; but it is 
an exaggeration which strikes a salutary balance with the 
cheap sentimental glorifications of war. 

The Strength of the Strong will neither increase nor diminish 
the reputation which its highly gifted author left behind 
him. It is readable and forcible, and—at any rate in most 


of the stories—free from that feverish straining after super- 
latives which had begun, in some of Jack London’s later 
The nature of some of the 


books, to disfigure his style. 
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themes may be indicated by the first sentence of one story : 
** It was in the year 1976 that the trouble between the world 
and China reached its culmination.” Jack London was as 
much at home with the stupefying future as with the 
terrifying past—he liked things on the grand scale, whether 
prehistoric or prophetic (the present volume contains both 
varieties). 

I cannot but be grateful to Mr. Gallon, who, by a book 
which neither has nor pretends to have any distinction of 
style, any subtlety of characterisation, or any convincing- 
ness of plot, has succeeded in furnishing his readers with a 
genuine distraction. What quality it is that makes this 
rather conventional and rather preposterous detective story 
so easy to read I cannot say: but it is easy to read, and 
hard to stop reading. GERALD GouLD. 


YOUNG POETRY 


Poems. By Epwarp Suanks. Sidgwick and Jackson. 


2s. 6d. net. 

The Hunter and Other Poems. By W. J. Turner. 
wick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Worple Flit and Other Poems. By E. Wynpinam TENNANT. 
Blackwell. 2s. net. 


The last six years has been more fruitful of promising 
“young” poetry than any similar period for a very long 
time. The general quickening has not been seriously checked 
by the war, although the war has not directly “ produced ” 
much good verse and has killed off some of the most gifted 
of the young men. The early months of it seemed 
to stem the imagination: escape was almost impossible. 
But the impulse, the tendency to return to poetry, remained : 
and now the volume of verse written, both by poets on 
active service and by those still not combed out, seems 
greater than ever. The number of durable poems written 
may be a matter of opinion: for perfection tranquillity 
has been postulated as a requisite, and the idleness that is 
the parent of poetry is not just now a common privilege. 
But a very great deal of the new verse has at least started 
in the right direction. It is sincere and straightforward : 
and, as a whole, underivative in matter. All the poets 
reviewed here have these qualities : the work of each shows 
indefinite possibilities: and it is a matter for profound 
regret that one of them, Mr. Tennant, killed in action at 
the age of twenty, will never fulfil his promise. 

Mr. Shanks, the only one of them with a previous volume 
to his credit, is much the most finished craftsman of the 
three, and the least of an innovator. He finds traditional 
moulds, with slight and unnoticeable adaptations, sufficient 
for his purpose. The result is that when his inspiration is 
at its fullest he is more nearly faultless than the others, 
but that when his inspiration is weak he ceases to be inter- 
esting. The Pursuit of Daphne is the worst example of 
this: an attempt at the Parnassian where the imagination 
has not been fired and in which a scholarly craftsman 
droops to this tired climax : 


His hot hand touches her white side, and she 
Thrusts up her hands and turns into a tree. 


Which reminds us (Mr. Shanks will forgive the comparison) 
of another poet’s effort at the transformation of Actzon : 


His hands were changed to feet, and he in short 
Became a stag. 


But such weaknesses are few: and, if Mr. Shanks’s fastidi- 
ousness about never forcing the note makes him sometimes 
perhaps too temperate, the genuineness of his emotion is 
seldom in doubt, and his quiet phraseology wears better 
than much in other writers which seems at first sight more 


Sidg- 


vivid and vigorous, but which is really loosely-aimed. Among 
the best things in the book are the unaffected and moving 
lyrics in which he recalls his winter in the Army, and broods, 
without being maudlin, over what has happened to his 
comrades since he left them. With these, or above them, 
we should put the sonnets on Separation, Love in the Open 
Air—where his spiritual and physical passion gets its 
clearest utterance—and Fear in the Night, a moving poem 
in which he achieves his effect, as so often happens with 
lyrical writers, by means of the commonest monosyllabic 
words. Some of his songs, such as that beginning, 


Who thinks that he possesses 
His mistress with his kisses 
Knows neither love nor her, 


would be Restoration if only the Restoration people had 
ever really meant what they said: his small landscapes 
suffer from his prevailing over-reticence. That he can let 
himself go he shows, as Cabinet Ministers say, in no uncertain 
voice, in two highly amusing satires at the end of his book. 
One of them is devoted to Mr. Ezra Pound, the “ omelette 
of the world,” who is saluted with a vigour equal to his 
own and a comprehensibility to which he is a stranger—e.g. : 


Bourgeois Bohemian! Innocent Verlaine ! 

I read in The Booksellers’ Circular 

That, in the University of Pa, 

(Or Kans. or Col. or Mass. or Tex. or Ont.— 
A line of normal pattern, Saintsbury), 

You hold a fellowship in (O merciful gods !) 
Romanics, which strange word interpreted 
Means, I suppose, the Romance languages. 
Doubtless they read Italian in Pa. 

And some may speak French fluently in Ont 
But German, Ezra! There’s the bloody rub. 
It’s not Romance and it is hard to learn, 
And Heine, though an easy-going chap, 
Would doubtless trounce you soundly if he knew 
The sorry hash that you have made of him. 


We have many more contemporaries to whom Mr. Shanks 


might turn his attention. 

Nobody will accuse Mr. Turner of keeping himself too 
tightly reined in. His imagination is in a state of high 
excitement, and many of his poems are a riot of pictures. 
He feels like a poet and sees like a poet: but he does not 
always write like a poet. In his exuberance he tumbles 
out his ideas and images so rapidly that he forgets to estab- 
lish a connection between them, and the verse of his longer 
irregular poems is in a very disorderly state. Even the 
most confused of these poems, however, would show what 
he has in him to anyone with an eye for the real thing, 
and there are patches of solid ordered beauty amidst these 
tropical tangles. The peroration of In Camp is character- 
istic in its strength : 

The cattle lying in a grass dim meadow 

Have ceased to ruminate, their dark heads sculptured 
Can only be imagined in the darkness, 

Solid, unblinking, like a hundred Hathors 
Dreaming above the scented fields of Ur— 

Their senses drowned with smell of many harvests 
Ere Pharaoh or the forefathers of Abraham— 
What misty visions stream along their rains 

Of luscious river-banks and swishing tails, 

Man drawing rudely with a pointed stone 

Their shape on cave-walls, or in drilled battalions 
Trampling the Sussex meadows, still in need 

Of those unwieldy, massive Shapes that body 

All the lush, fruitful pouring of the Sun, 

All the strong sweetness of earth’s rippling waters, 
Vast carcases of mottled sun and shadow 

Sucked out of mud like flowers and toppling trees 
To move to each vibration of the Dawn 

And know the Evening and the rush of stars, 

And wait like carven statues from the past, 

Set in the fields, the patient slaves of men, 

Who couching in a thousand mushroom huts 

Lie strewn around and go on bleak adventures 
Through lands of sleep lit by no travelling Moon 
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He is addicted to the remote in time and place, to the 
Stone Age and the unborn Future, to equatorial forests and 
shores and mountains with strange names. Romance, in 
which fearlessly and with striking success he makes a song 
of his boyish hankerings after Cotopaxi and Popocatepetl, 
appeared in our own columns; Yucatan is rather like it. 
In youth he dreamt of it ; he has travelled the earth without 
setting foot on it: 


But sailing I have passed thee by, 
And leaning on the white ship’s rail 
Watched thy dim hills till mystery 
Wrapped thy far stillness close to me 
And I have breathed ‘* ’tis Yucatan!” 


But the difference between his escapes into the remote and 
those of many romantics is that it is not softness and peace 
and arrested motion he is seeking. If he began to paint the 
Yucatan of his imagination as he conceives it to be, it would 
not be as a place of unearthly sweetness and repose, but 
as a gigantic jungle of hot, straining, twisting vitality. Life 
with him is always in motion: beasts and plants do not 
stand still to be painted: and the stealthy tigers with 
inflamed eyes, the snakes and elephants, the violent flowers, 
and the monstrous trees of the tropics haunt him not so 
much because they have the charm of unfamiliarity or 
because of their superficial vividness, but because Life in 
these things is seen most violently wrestling with matter. 
The luxuriance of a conservatory—we know no trees in 
poetry which more evidently grow and breathe and drip 
than those in Magic—suits him just as well. Most of 
his best poems—Ecstasy and The Sky-Sent Death are others 
—are written in regular stanzas. The stanza acts as a 
febrifuge on him: compels him to pause, and thus gives 
him time to co-ordinate and select. Even his best things, 
at present, are often marred by a chancy word or a faulty 
rhythm: but he is the sort of poet who is likely steadily to 
improve. 

Mr. Tennant’s poems of 1914 are dated from Winchester ; 
those of 1915 and 1916 from various places in the battle- 
area. Mostly he was trying his hand on conventional 
subjects, sometimes with a certain individual touch: he 
found himself in a poem, written shortly before his death, 
in which his mind harked back to home from the ruins of 
Laventie. Beyond the church with a tottering spire they 
found a little green and untrodden garden into which no 
one from the passing regiments had turned aside. They 
lay there listening to the noisy continuity of the rattling 
limber-wheels, and then searched for flowers and found 
daffodils and jasmine : 


The fairest and most fragrant 
Of the many sweets we found, 
Was a little bush of Daphne flower 
Upon a grassy mound, 
And so thick were the blossoms set and so divine the scent 
That we were well content. 


Hungry for Spring I bent my head, 
The perfume fanned my face, 
And all my soul was dancing 
In that little lovely place, 
Dancing with a measured step from wrecked and shattered towns 
Away upon the Downs. 


I saw green banks of daffodil, 
Slim poplars in the breeze, 
Great tan-brown hares in gusty March, 
A-courting on the leas ; 
And meadows with their glittering streams, and silver scurrying dace, 
Home—what a perfect place ! , 


There are occasional immaturities in the language, as is 
natural ; but the feeling is intense, and the stanza, a dis- 
covery in itself, is used with great skill. 





THE PHILOSOPHIC MIND 


The Inner Life. By Rurus M. Jones, A.M., Litt.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College. The 
Macmillan Co. 38s. 6d. net. 

Organic to Human: Psychological and Sociological. By 
Henry Maupstey, M.D. Macmillan. 12s. net. 
The Science of Ethics: Volume II., Special Ethics. By 
Rev. Micuaet Cronin, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Ethics and Politics, University College, Dublin. M. H. 

Gill and Son, Dublin. 15s, net. 


The Theory of Abstract Ethics. By Tuomas Wuairtaker. 
Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

The World as Imagination. By Epwarp Dove as Fawcett. 
Macmillan. 15s. net. 

The Problem of Personality. By Ernest Nortnucrorr 
MerrincTon, M.A., Ph.D. Macmillan. 5s. net. 
Anthropomorphism and Science. By OLive A. WHEELER, 

M.Se. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 


The Soul and its Story: A Sketch. By Norman Pearson. 
Edward Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 


It is not surprising that the war should have produced 
many books designed to spread popular religion; what is 
surprising is the exceptionally large output of large, learned 
and difficult books, often couched in the special language 
of the metaphysician, and certainly not designed for the 
solace or stimulation of the “man in the street.” For, 
though it is true that every man is in a sense his own meta- 
physician (since his simplest thoughts and actions imply 
a belief about ultimates), yet it is also true that in another 
sense metaphysics remains a special and abstruse matter. 

Not all of the books before us are, however, of the abstruse 
kind. Notably Professor Jones’s is a simple, unpretentious 
exposition of the spiritual life as conceived in the light of 
certain accepted beliefs. There is little speculation, little 
that is not obvious, but a good deal that is wisely and help- 
fully stated.—Dr. Maudsley’s Organic to Human offers a 
natural contrast, since it is urgently speculative just where 
Professor Jones placidly accepts, and turns, for instance, 
the fierce light of sceptical enquiry upon “ mysticism ” 
and “intuition.” Dr. Maudsley claims, by implication at 
least, to bring to bear upon “ the human life-drama ”’ the 
view of “ disillusioned old age.’ His general view might 
perhaps be declared moderate, temperate, distrustful, 
rather than pessimistic; and yet we think it is more 
pessimistic in fact than Dr. Maudsley would willingly admit. 
Like some of the great thinkers—such as Bacon—he has 
better things to give by way of casual apophthegm than 
by way of reasoned construction. He criticises Socialism 
without apparently being more profoundly acquainted 
with it than most of the distinguished gentlemen who 
criticise it are, and his objection to it is, essentially, an 
objection to anything which seems to him to postulate 
optimistic beliefs in a rapid advance. His own conception 
of evolution is (or rather would be) merely historical; no 
other meaning, at any rate, can be extracted from such a 
statement as: “ the father begets and the mother conceives 
the child’s soul as well as its body.” But we do not know 
how Dr. Maudsley reconciles this with his doctrine of 
epigenesis—“‘ mind is an undeniable addition to that 
which before existed.”” And Dr. Maudsley’s use of “ useful ” 
(page 384) involves, whether he knows it or not, a teleo- 
logical assumption.—Professor Cronin’s Science of Ethics 
is not, in its “ special ’’ application at least, very scientific ; 
it makes up for that by being very dogmatic. It is chiefly 
concerned with social and political problems, and its under- 
standing of them may be gauged by such sentences as those 
in which we are told the General Strike “ is wholly immoral, 
wholly unjust. It is immoral in its end, which is the 
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extinction of private ownership in capital altogether. . . . 
The General Strike is wrong also in the means adopted. . . . 
Present capitalists are established owners, with all the rights 
of owners, and no man has any right to attempt to injure 
them, to render their property useless, or to worry them into 
surrendering their possessions to others.” —Infinitely differ- 
ent in value is Mr. Whittaker’s brief, learned and suggestive 
treatise on “abstract ethics.” Mr. Whittaker expounds 
and supplements a recent volume, Ji Vecchio e il Nuovo 
Problema della Morale, by Professor Juvalta—with which 
we have to confess ourselves wholly unacquainted. But 
his review of Hobbes, Kant, indeed of the history of ethics 
generally, is sufficient to give confidence in him as interpreter 
and critic. Juvalta’s advance on Kant in ethical doctrine 
is declared to be twofold: ‘“ he reaches a higher degree of 
abstraction, clearing the idea of moral law even in appear- 
ance from all association with external command,” while 
on the other side “ he more expressly recognises the neces- 
sarily empirical character of all ends.’ Mr. Whittaker 
goes on to “ what is still needed ”—“* the recognition that 
the doctrine founded is not, even potentially, the whole 
of ethics, . . . but ethics in a certain aspect; Abstract 
Ethics as distinguished from the Art of Life.” But the 
cloven hoof may, we think, be detected in the sentence 
about the empirical character of ends. No wonder his 
Liberty and Justice appear pale phantoms! All that is 
said about “ the intrinsic and absolute value of the person ”’ 
is indeed most valuable ; where we differ from Mr. Whittaker 
is in thinking that to be a metaphysical theory. He wants 
to postpone ontology to ethics: “the primacy and inde- 
pendence of moral values remains clearly established.” 
This seems to us to put the cart before the horse.—Mr. 
Fawcett has a lively pen and a vivid interest in things 
philosophical. Thales thought that everything was water, 
Anaximenes that everything was air, Heraclitus that every- 
thing was fire, Hegel that reality was the idea, and Schopen- 
hauer that it was will: Mr. Fawcett identifies the Ground 
(“a.e., that Universal Psychical Life which at once trans- 
cends and is immanent in Nature and conscious indi- 
viduals ”) with Imagination. He puts forward his theory 
as a “hypothesis.” ‘‘We have no call,” he says, “to 
fight for ‘ certitudes.’ We shall be making only certain 
experiments, imitating the procedure of a world-order itself, 
as we shall suspect, experimental and infected by chance.” 
This is more modern than logical. To apply any label 
to the flux of things does not carry us far, unless it erplains. 
“Chance” is no word for the philosopher; even for the 
scientist it is only shorthand for “that of which we have 
not discovered the explanation.” Mr. Fawcett seems 
tainted by the Bergsonian confusion between being part of 
(being identified with, entering into) and forming a judgment 
about. He actually writes down: “Truth is, or agrees 
with, reality ”’—as if “to be” were the same as “ to agree 
with.” Very curious is the treatment of the “ universal,” 
which he will not allow necessarily to possess the attribute 
of timelessness or supersensibility. (On such a point we 
prefer Plato.) But Mr. Fawcett has many stimulating 
things to say, even though we cannot accept his thesis at a 
gulp.—Dr. Merrington’s treatise contains a brief analysis 
of recent theories as to the nature of personality and a 
constructive suggestion of his own. He holds that “‘ we are 
led to view Reality as the Absolute Self who is also the Unity 
of all”; and again: “ As in ourselves we find one Person- 
ality, although conceivable either as an existing Self or as 
appreciative Personality, so we reach the conclusion that 
there is an Absolute Personality, who exists, and whose 
nature is the perfect fulfilment of all meanings, values and 
ideals’; “ the stages of successive existence in the World- 
Order” are, “in our view of Reality as Personality,” 
** gradations in which the Divine Subject is immanent in 


proportion to their manifestation of His own transcendent 
life. And so there are degrees of Reality. Be 
Merrington writes thoughtfully, critically, and earnestly, 
and his work has solid merits——Miss Wheeler’s theme is 
“ ejection”’—‘‘ that process by which a thinker uses his 
own subjective experiences or elements derived from their 
analysis to interpret some one or some thing other than him- 
self.” To suggest that there is an ejective element in man’s 
interpretation of objects is, she points out, “to raise a 
question which has important and far-reaching bearings 
upon the claims of modern science.” And she adds: 
‘It is with the definite purpose of raising this question that 
this study of ejection has been undertaken.” Not merely 
the examinations of the ejective element in various sciences, 
but the conclusions reached as to the position of the sciences 
relative to a theological or metaphysical interpretation of the 
world, are extremely useful. A great variety of knowledge 
and a direct and forceful style are employed to establish 
the thesis that “‘ with the gradual conscious realisation of 
the functions of theology and science, which the study of 
ejective processes has made possible, not only will there dis- 
appear the opposition between them which was so marked a 
feature of the nineteenth century, but co-operation will 
become possible without confusion.” —Mr. Pearson’s range 
is amazing. The destructive part of his work—destructive, 
that is, of anything that can call itself ‘“ materialism ”’— 
is excellent; and amid the many biological questions he 
discusses particular importance attaches to his examination 
of Weismannism, and his insistence on the fact that 
Weismann himself provides far more doubts and hesitations 
and “admissions ” than one would suppose from the sweep- 
ing asseverations of some among his followers. We cannot 
here go into the question of transmissibility or non-trans- 
missibility of acquired characteristics; it is not in our 
view really relevant to the vital criticism of Mr. Pearson’s 
contentions. For to him the soul, though “a permanent 
transcendental something,” is yet to be regarded as “ ex- 
tended in space,” and indeed without this his story of 
its ‘“‘emergence”’ and “evolution” would be absurd. 
Spirit is “the ultimate reality, the source from which 
mind and matter alike issue,” but it is not to be identified 
with the Absolute. To the Absolute Mr. Pearson opposes 
the familiar objection: “It is impossible to understand 
how any change can take place in it, particularly a change 
involving existence and development in time.” No doubt ; 
but are not such impossibilities inherent in thought itself? Are 
they at all evaded by Mr. Pearson’s “story”? To say 
that the soul “has no resemblance to the ponderable 
matter of our senses, . . . is finer even than the imponder- 
able ether of our inference, . . is, in fact, the nearest 
conceivable approach to spirit,” is surely to ignore the 
essential difficulty and revert to a quasi-materialistic theory, 
since anything “ extended,” however fine, remains “ ex- 
tended.” The scientific part of Mr. Pearson’s book, in short, 
is far better than the metaphysical; but his wide know- 
ledge will recommend his optimistic conclusions (as to 
‘*‘ immortality,” and so forth) to many. 


THE CHINESE ATTITUDE 


A Feast of Lanterns. By L. Cranmer-Bync. 
2s. net. 

Tao-teh-King. By Lao-Tzv. Translated by Dr. IsaBELLA 
Mears. W. McLellan, Glasgow. 2s. 6d. net. 

Some years ago, in A Lute of Jade, Mr. Cranmer-Byng 
published a small collection of Chinese poetry, drawn 
chiefly from the golden age of the T’ang dynasty. A Feast 
of Lanterns, which he has now published, covers a longer 
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period and includes poetry of the Sung dynasty (960- 
1206 a.D.), next in poetic greatness to the T’ang, and 
some of the lyrics of that light-hearted poet of the eighteenth 
century, the garden philosopher, Yuan Mei. Yuan Mei 
differs from most of his exalted predecessors in his content- 
ment; his dreams of the immortal garden beyond the 
great, cold Palaces of the Moon are realised in his own 
beautiful garden at Nanking, where, early retired from 
official life, he liv d at ease. “‘ Mine is a secret land,” 
sang Yuan Mei, “ where spring and sunset clouds cease 
wandering.”’ Unlike Li Po, and many others whose joy 
in spring was broken by their sadness at spring’s passing, 
he was not “ overmastered by his thoughts,” and so held 
back from pure delight; he had a way of escape barred 
to the earlier poets. 
Give me the green bough of a lofty tree, 
Leaf and bough, to shutter and bar 
My dream of the world that ought to be 
From the drifting ghosts of the things that are. 


The earlier poets had vision of this way, but to them it 
was darkened by the shadow of its own illusion as all 
mortality was darkened. Their fears brushed their dreams, 
and they knew while they cherished them that these, too, 
must pass into nothingness. “ This, this alone I fear,” 
wrote Po Chii I., the most courageous and human-hearted 
poet of the T’ang era, 


That from yon twinkling mirror of delight 
The unreal flowers may fade. 


And Li Po saw, as so many others have seen, that there 
was no way of escape but surrender. 


When man’s desire with Fate doth war, this, this avails alone, 
To hoist the sail and let the gale and the waters bear us on. 


But it is not the differences between the poets themselves 
that one most thinks of in reading Chinese poetry. There 
are similar differences, the outcome of differences in 
temperament, between the poets of every country. It is 
something which Chinese poets have in common which 
we think of, something which separates them from the 
poets of Western countries. Brevity is the soul of Chinese 
poetry, and the value of a poem lies less in what it says 
than in what it leaves unsaid in suggestion. The Chinaman 
avoids the obvious; he turns away from what is as plain 
as a pikestaff. The world is bare when one has cleared 
away the pikestaffs, but the Chinaman likes bareness. 
His taste is offended by indiscriminate display. He would 
think a bouquet of mixed flowers—or, indeed, any bouquet— 
vulgar. He cares for a single flower, a single impression, 
a single bar of music that his canary sings, and he cares 
for the fragrance, the inspiration, the unheard melody 
which seemed to Keats to give such strange immortality 
to the figures on the Grecian urn. A favourite form of 
verse is the stop-short poem of four lines, so called because, 
though the words stop, the sense goes on. Liu Tzu-Hui, 
listening to a hidden lute, wrote : 

The crowded chords I see not, but the heart 

Made visible by music far away 

Spells me her dreams. ...... 

ee Her melodies 

Are secret sorrows welling through the lute, 

Are captive nightingales escaped in song. 


The stop-short poems let fly these nightingales, and the 
Chinaman stands silent and alone in the moonlit night— 
listening. The songs he listens to have notes unlike those 
which haunt English groves. A deep symbolism underlies 
Chinese poetry. The moon, flowers, water are not the 
mere fairyland decorations and playthings they may seem 
to be to the Western spectator—they are the keepers 
and guardians of all that the Chinese mind, in its folklore, 
its philosophy, even its statecraft, does obeisance to. There 


] 


is a Chinese proverb, “If you bow at all, bow low,” which 
is the secret of Chinese reverence. It makes for leisure and 
a quietism unfamiliar to Western civilisation. It issues 
in a knowledge Europe has not allowed itself time to learn— 
the knowledge of the True Way which opens upon eternal 
calm. Taoism, the Nature philosophy of Lao-Tzu and 
Chuang-Tzu, inspires Chinese poetry, subduing its 
triumphant notes as well as its melancholy ones. There 
is no voluptuous melancholy as is found, for instance, in 
some of Swinburne’s poems. The silver radiance of the 
moon, the Goddess of Memory, in whose heart the Past 
lies forever enshrined, and not the greater glory of the 
sun, attunes Chinese lyrics—and the last notes of the lutanist 
are hushed to silence and dreams. 

Dripping dreams from bough to bough 

Sigh to my lute, Why sleepest thou ? 


Hands on the waiting strings fall mute ; 
Low my heart answers: ‘I am the lute.” 


Many of China’s greatest poets were also her greatest 
statesmen. “Of old those who were leaders in good 
actions examined mysteries with deep penetration.” ‘‘ How 
sad it would be if the Lord of a thousand chariots should 
conduct Himself lightly in the kingdom.” ‘“ Those who 
are masters of expediency have in the heart only the shadow 
of faith and in the mind only confusion.” These passages 
from the Tao Teh King of Lao-Tzu, a new “ tentative ” 
translation of which—by Dr. Isabella Mears—has recently 
appeared, are reflected in the lives of most of the great 
Chinamen whose poems are collected in A Feast of Lanterns 
and in Mr. Cranmer-Byng’s earlier book, A Lute of Jade. 
It was possible in those days to serve both God and Mammon. 
The doctrine of the guarded life reconciled outward behaviour 
with inward standards by keeping them separate. Chuang- 
Tzu wrote : “ You must not let the outward adaptation pene- 
trate within, nor the inward standard manifest itself without.’ 
Such a rule could not be followed within a society which 
looked upon the function of ruling as the supreme function 
of life. To the Chinaman, official work was a burden to be 
borne but gladly to be laid aside. Chang Chih-ho, who 
lived in the eighth century, and was banished from 
office for some offence, found fishing so absorbing that 
when pardon was granted him he still stayed in exile fishing, 
though it is said that he never baited his line, his object not 
being to catch fish. Those who think his conduct eccentric 
will not care for Chinese poetry. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Food and Fitness. By James Lone. 


A plea for a vegetarian diet, supported by figures of food values, 
prices, and hints on buying and preparing food. Mr. Long, however, 
believes that elderly meat-eaters run a certain risk in entirely abandon- 
ing a carnivorous diet, and generally recommends a reduction in the 
consumption of meat rather than its entire suppression. On the whole; 
this is one of the sanest books we have seen on the subject, and the 
very practical instructions on food-purchasing, which will enable 
readers to detect bad eggs and unsatisfactory fruit at sight, should 
help the book to find a place even in the kitchens of still recalcitrant 
meat-eaters, 


Chapman and Hall. 5s. net. 


of Money and Banking. By Harnoip G. Bourton. Cam- 


bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

We owe to the enterprise of the University of Chicago another of 
the valuable and interesting volumes of ** sources” and ** materials ” 
with which America is enriching the study of economics. In some 
respects Mr. Boulton’s four hundred selected extracts on Banking 
and Currency afford, even to the British student, the best introduction 
he can have to those very complicated subjects. Not a few British 
writers are drawn on, from Dean Tucker and Adam Smith down to 
Stanley Jevons and Sir Robert Giffen. But the great majority of the 
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quotations are from American writers and official reports; and they 
afford, not only a graphic description of American currency experience, 
but also an instructive vision of American banking, including the 
latest reforms under the Federal Reserve System. The book may be 
specially commended to public libraries and lecturers on economics. 


THE CITY 
BR trv has” fallen off considerably since the 


appearance of the War Loan, and while many 

securities display a drooping tendency, the two 
extreme sections, viz., Government stocks and rubber 
plantation shares, are steadily rising. The definite state- 
ment some time ago of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that future loans would not be issued at a more favourable 
rate than the last, together with the great success of the 
Loan, has caused a fair amount of buying of other gilt-edged 
securities, and it has to be borne in mind that as dealings 
are not yet permitted in the new War Loan, any trust or 
other funds that become available for investment have 
to find their way into other high-class securities. This 
probably accounts for the fact that Consols are now quoted 
at 58, as compared with 51}. monthago. The 44 per cent. 
Loan, being shorn of its conversion rights, is now quoted 
on a purely investment basis, and stands at 91}; it will 
be interesting to see how much of this Loan remains in 
existence. For those investors to whom the maximum 
amount of immediate income is not of the greatest import- 
ance, the 8} per cent. Loan should be very attractive, 
for while at its present price of 85} it yields only £4 2s. 
per cent., there is an assured profit, eleven years hence, 
of 174 per cent. on the money invested, the Loan having 
to be repaid at par on March Ist, 1928. 

ok X % 


Members of, and clerks employed on, the Stock Exchange 
have been afforded the opportunity of doing work of national 
importance in their spare time, volunteers being called 
for to do clerical work of a temporary character between 
the hours of 3.30 and 6.80 p.m. It is understood that 
the work to be done is that of addressing envelopes for 
the Board of Agriculture, payment being made at the 
rate of 1s. 4d. per hour (every business house, by the way, 
pays for addressing envelopes at the rate of so much per 
thousand). Among some members it is felt that this 
particular work is not of such a high intellectual character 
as to indicate any flattering opinion in official quarters 
of the capacity of Stock Exchange people, but most people 
say they do not object to what the work is so long as it 
is of national utility. It is certainly sensible to give such 
work to Stock Exchange people as can be performed by them 
in the building itself, where there is plenty of room available 
for clerical work, and it is to be hoped that any further 
tasks allotted to members will come under this heading. 
The general idea seems to be that the Stock Exchange 
will be closed for business on Saturdays, and that during 
that day members will perform work of national importance. 
If this arrangement is come to, it is but fair that banks 
and any other institutions doing investment business 
should be prohibited from transacting such business on 
days when the Stock Exchange is closed. 


8 * 3 


On Monday Canada opens the lists for her fourth War 
Loan. This Loan will be offered in Canada only, and is 
expected to take the shape of 5 per cent. bonds, repayable 
twenty years hence, to be issued at 98 or 94. The amount 
of the Loan is to be 150 million dollars, but although, as 
stated above, it is to be offered in the Dominion only, 
it is evidently expected that subscriptions will come in 
from the United States, for both interest and principal of 
the Bonds are to be payable also in New York. The 
Canadian banks have guaranteed to take up a certain 
amount of the Loan, and as munitions contracts have 
been pouring into Eastern Canada during the past year 
or more, the Loan promises to be a success. his Loan 


will bring Canada’s war indebtedness up to, say, $425,000,000, 


£85,000,000 sterling, or something like £10 10s. of additional 
indebtedness per head of the population. A problem 
that is occupying the minds of several prominent Canadians 
is the interval that will be necessary after the conclusion 
of peace for the repatriation of the Canadian troops. In 
these quarters it is reckoned that such repatriation will 
occupy at least a year, and possibly longer. In the case 
of Australia and New Zealand the problem is even greater ; 
and, naturally, the Dominions will p mama the earliest possible 
return of so large a proportion of their most vigorous 
manhood, the absence of which dislocates affairs even 
more than in Europe; for in the Dominions, it must be 
remembered, there are fewer women than men, so that 
there is no surplus female population to take the place 
of the men who are on military service. On the other 
hand, most of the Dominions expect a large influx of 
immigrants from this and other European countries, it 
being thought that the unsettling effects of an open-air 
life, combined with heavy taxation, will drive many of 
the enterprising men to find new homes in the oversea 


parts of the Empire. 
x ” % 


Another part of the Empire which is issuing a War Loan 
is India. In presenting the annual financial statement 
to the Vice-Regal Council, Sir William Meyer, the financial 
member of that Council, announced that the Government 
of India intended to make a contribution to the British 
Government amounting to £100,000,000, entailing an 
interest and sinking fund charge of £6,000,000 per.annum, 
and that an Indian War Loan of unlimited amount would 
be issued, the proceeds of which would be given to the 
Home Government, while the remainder of the contribution 
of £100,000,000 in all would be effected by India taking 
over a portion of the British war debt. To provide the 
annual £6,000,000 for interest and sinking fund a super-tax 
on large incomes and other small taxes are introduced ; 
the present export duty on jute is doubled and the cotton 
import duty is increased from 8} per cent. to 74 per cent., 
the cotton excise duty (which has hitherto corresponded 
exactly to the import duty) remaining at its former level. 
By its agreement to this the British Government has 
sanctioned what is tantamount to a Protective duty of 
4 per cent. on cotton imports into India—which is a severe 
blow to the British textile industry. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, which not long ago replaced its 
Free Trade managers by gentlemen pledged to Protection, 
does not seem to appreciate its own medicine, and is 
agitating against this mtroduction of Protection in India 
behind the cloak of a splendid war contribution. This, 
following upon the imposition of an export duty on palm 
kernels from West Africa, certainly supports the belief 
that a system of Protection is in process of being built up 
during the war in the non-self-governing parts of the 
Empire. 

x x % 

New Treasury Orders have appeared, calling up 819 United 
States and Canadian securities which have been advertised 
in previous lists as being subject to a special Income-tax 
of 2s. in the £ if not sold or lent to the Government. Eleven 
of these securities—held in this country or held abroad 
by persons resident in this country—must be delivered 
to the American Dollar Securities Committee not later 
than April 5th next, although, where it is more convenient 
to holders to make delivery in New York (i.e., where holders 
have been in the habit of retaining their securities in America, 
thus avoiding English stamp duty and other little incon- 
veniences), special arrangements for delivery there may 
be made. The Order does not apply to. securities deposit 
with the Treasury before January 27th last, but holders 
of securities thus deposited are notified that the Treasury 
will be glad to purchase them at any time between now 
and the end of the month at one point above the equivalent 
of the current New York price of the day on which they 
are offered. An urgent request is addressed to holders 
to avail themselves of this offer, so it is evident that the 
Treasury is still in need of suitable collateral for loans 
in the United States. Emit Davies. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


With @ Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M, 


THE NEW PACIFIC: British Policy 
and German Aims. 

By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER, with a Foreword by 

the Rt. Hon. W. M. HucuHEs, Prime Minister of Austra- 

lia. With Portraits and Map. Extracrown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

[March 16. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 
March Number now ready. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CYCLE OF SPRING: A Play. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown §&vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


STRAY BIRDS: Poems. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 
“ Gitanjali.”” With Frontispiece in Colour by 
WILLY PoGAny. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Tar Era.—* In ‘ Stray Birds’ Tagore is at his very best; indeed, 
if he had not already created his ‘sensation’ some years back, this 
would deservedly be the most-talked-of-book of the season.” 


STELLA BENGON’S NEW STORY. 


THIS IS THE END. 
By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Pose.” Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. [March 16. 
*,* This is a new story by the author of that strikingly original 
work “I Pose,” in which the reader is introduced to Jay, “a ’bus con- 
ductor and an idealist. She is not the heroine, but the most constantly 
apparent woman in this ” The author explains that she cannot 
introduce us to a heroine because she has never met one. 


THE WORLD AS IMAGINATION (Sseries!). 
By EDWARD DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 8vo. 15s. net. 

THE GLASGOW HERALD.—*“ A remarkable book.” 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“ The treatise has all the ease and 
charm of style of which this (cited) passage gives us a slight taste. 
The book is hopefully aggressive ; it slaughters the mechanical, and 
does not spare the purely intellectual outlook on the U niverse... . 
by believe tha that this book will mark a new departure in the relations 

of religion and Philosophy. “ 

me AND WATER.—“ A system more comprehensive and explana- 

than any, previously set forth . . . seems to be an epoch- 
a wor 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
































AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


A’ Y books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 
soever published, will be obtained to order, 
and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 

Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, AND OTHER 
VERSES. By J. C. Sgurre. ts. net. 


WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. 


HISTORY OF THE FABIAN Se gy 
WAR wing 
HOW TO PAY FOR 2 AR. 


Scant SIDNEY WEBB. 
INTERNATIONAL Gov 
By ap S. Wooxr. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. 
A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 
CANAL TRANSPORT. Is. net. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 


58. net. 
6s. net. 


6s. net. 
1s. net. 


Is. net. 
A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. Is. net. 
A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME TAX. Is. net. 


ANDROCLES AND THE oe. 
y G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 1 


SIDNEY WEBB. 1s. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND § BTHICS. 
By Epirsa Mortry. 2d. net. 


Complete list sent post free on application. 





25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


ES NDIES 
SPAIN  P 6 RTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET@ 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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PRICE THREEPENCE,. 


~AnALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 
Terms of Peace 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
_London, W. C. | 

















TRAINING OF W ELFARE SUPERVISORS. 
A short Emergency Course for the Training of Welfare Super- 
visors will be held at the Birmingham Women’s Settlement, 
beginning April 24th. 
Inquiries and applications should be sent as soon as possible to 
the Warden, 
BIRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, 


_318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists saeiiet. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight | 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 








Binding Cases for Vol. VII., 
Volumes, price each 18s. nett, may be obtained direct 


from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. | 
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“NEW STATESMAN” SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS, 


April 14 and 21. 


HE FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT is preparing for publica- 
tion in Zhe New Statesman the draft report of an _ investigation 
into the organisation and working of 


Professional Associations 


in the various brain-working occupations, especially in regard to their influence 
on the advancement of the several professions, and the claim to Professional 
Self-Government. The draft report, which has been written, so far as concerns 
Professional Organisation among the artists (painters, musicians, actors and 
writers), by Mr. G. BERNARD SHAW, and so far as concerns Professional 
Organisation among the lawyers, doctors, teachers, and other brain-workers by 
Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, in consultation with a committee of members 
of the several professions, forms the fourth instalment of the Report on the 
Control of Industry and Services of which the three earlier parts have already 
been published as Supplements to Zhe New Statesman.* The part now 
announced examines the experience and the theory of Vocational Control as 
manifested in the Brainworking Professions ; leaving to a subsequent study 
the corresponding experience and theory among the Manual Workers. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- 
TION AMONG LAWYERS 


CHAPTER II —PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- 
LS aa AMONG MEDICAL 
N 


CHAPTER III—fPROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- 
TION AMONG TEACHERS, 
already published as Supple- 
ments to The New Statesman 


CHAPTER IV —PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- 
TION AMONG THE TECH- 
NICIANS OF INDUSTRY, 
viz. :—Engineers, Architects, 
Surveyors, and Chemists 


CHAPTER V —PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- 
TION AMONG THE TECH- 
NICIANS OF THE OFFICE, 
including Banking and In- 
surance, Public Accountants, 
Secretaries, and the National 
and Municipal Civil Service 





CHAPTER VI—PROFESSIONAL ORGAN- 
ISATION AMONG THE 
MANIPULATORS OF MEN, 
including Managers and 
Superintendents, Brokers and 
Agents, and Commercial 
Travellers 


CHAPTER VII—PROFESSIONAL ORGANI- 
SATION AMONG THE 
ARTISTS (by G. Bernard 
Shaw), including Painters, 
Sculptors and Art Craftsmen, 
Musicians, Actors, and 
Writers 


CHaptER VIII—THE SUCCESS OF 
PROFESSIONAL ORGAN- 
ISATION, WITH ITS 
SHORTCOMINGS AND 
LIMITATIONS 


CHAPTER IX —CONCLUSIONS 





*Co-operative Production and Profit Sharing (Feb. 21, 1914), The Co-operative 
Movement (May 30, 1914), State and Municipal Enterprise (May 8, 1915), English 
+Teachers and their Professional Organisation, Pts. 1 & 2 (Sept. 25 and Oct. 2, 1915). 
Issues containing all but the first named of these supplements can be obtained from 
the Publisher, price One Shilling each. 
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i Proprietors by W. SPEATGHT & Sows, 98 and 99, Fetter Lane, E.C.; Published by the Statesman Pusiisuinc Co., Lro., 10 Great Queen Street, 
eR Cer ae Tee ow " Kingsway. W.C., and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the World. 

















